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BUSY-BODIES. 



CHAPTER I. 


Suhi, News! news ! 

Tiim/>. Ncav, now ! What*s the matter? 

AIaklowi:. 

D. Prdro. I^july, will you walk about with your friend ? 

"Much Ado about JVothing\ 


•w HO can doubt that early next morning 
Miss Kennedy found leisure to call oi: her 
friend Miss Macdonald, with whom, to the 
exclusion of all other visitors, she remained 
shut up for at least tw’o hours ? The par¬ 
ticulars of tneir conference have not been 
communicated ; bujj while Miss Macdonald 
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accompanied Miss Kennedy to the front 
door, the latter was heard to say, ** Tle- 
meniber you have it in strict confidence 
to which the other responded, ‘‘ You may 
depend upon my secrecy.” 

No sooner was Miss Kennedy shut out, 
than a portentous peal summoned Bettjriii- 
to the presence of her mistress. Fly in¬ 
stantly, Betty,with mycompliments toMiss 
Maekinlay, and say, if she is disengaged 
tliis evening, I will have the pleasure of 
drinking tea with her.—Stay,” as Betty 
moved towards the door—“ sliould Jliss 
Maekinlay be engaged, go to Mrs Sincll- 
arat ; and if IMrs Smcllarat can’t receive 
me, go to Miss Jenny Nettles.—Surely,” 
she continued as tlie servant left the room, 
they cannot all be engaged—I think I 
will surprise some of them. I only hope 
Miss Kennedy has not been with them al¬ 
ready—’tis strange she can keep nothing to 
herself. I doubt if she has been telling the 
truth, 'tis so highly improbable that people 
iu their senses should choose to amuse them- 
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selves in such a way. Wild beasts ! I can’t 
believe it; but to be sure the story will just 
repeat as well as if every word, of it were 
true. J3ut what can keep Betty ? She stays 
lier messages dreadfully—and must get a 
hint about it.” Betty at length made her 
appearance. 

Comeawa)^, Betty ; what has kept you 
so long ? you niiglit have been a hundred 
messages, by tlie time you have taken. But 
what does Miss Mackinlay say—can she 
receive me?” 

"‘lain sure, ma’am,” replied Betty, alitile 
nettled at the reproof, particularly as she 
deserved it—I am sure, ma’am, I ran 
every foot of the way, but Mrs Smellarat 
keepit me a dreadful time before she could 
‘ make ii]) her mind wlictlier or no she would 
accept of your visit.” 

“ J3oii’t tell me any such nonsense_1 

dare say you were clattering with lior ser¬ 
vants in the kitchen—But did you not go 
first to Miss Mackinlay’s ?” 

Yes,” replied Jietty, in no very respect- 
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ful tone, ** but she sends her compliments, 
and is very sorry that, as she expects some 
friends frae Edinburgh to dinner, she canna 
ha’c the pleasure of seeing you to your tea ; 
but Mrs Smellarat, after keeping me wait¬ 
ing never sac lang, sent down word that 
she would be glad to see you.” 

‘‘ Very well, you may go down stairs 
and as Betty sulkily withdrew, her mistress 
muttered to herself—“ Not receive me, be¬ 
cause she expected visitors from Edinburgh ? 
I think she might have been glad of me to 
assist her to entertain them. She is so stu¬ 
pid, that she would be much the better of 
a lively, pleasant woman, who would make 
lier jiarty go off* well. 

I wonder who they can be—she does 
not give many dinners—I wish I had gone 
myself, in place of sending that stupid Bet¬ 
ty ; but I d:^re say it is only her brother,— 
she takes good care to keep him all to lier- 
sclf: I have observed that she never asks 
any of her acquaintances to the house when 
he is down. She need not be afraid,” con- 
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tinued the ofieuded lady, with a toss of her 
head, “ I am sure I sec nothing so very at¬ 
tractive about him.” 

While Miss Macdonald was giving vent 
to her spleen in the drawing-room, Betty 
was equally busy in the kitchen. 

Does she think,” said the indignant 
Hetty to the washerwoman, “ that folk hae 
four pair o* legs, snubbing a body at that 
rate?—She likes weel u chat wi’ her aiii 
cronies, and does she no think that wc iiaV 
our clatters as weel as the gentry ? I am 
sure 1 wasna aboon a quarter o' an hour at 
Miss Mackinlay’s, and just as I was co¬ 
ming away, Mr INIackinlay’s man, AVill, 
came in, and ye ken I couldna rin away 
before I had spoken a word or twa wi’ siicli 
“an auld acquaintance,—so, ye see, tlic time 
just gacd by without iny noticing; but 
when Miss Mackinlay rung the bell for 
.Tennv, I came awav, and Will sahl lie 
would gang wi’ me to iirs Sinellarat’s. 
Kate Macfarlanc’s aye there yet, and 
Will is unco ta’eii up wi’ her—I won¬ 
der what he secs in her;—but, oiiy w’ay, 1 
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left him there; for I kcnt if I stayed 
another minute, there would be a fine rip- 
pet when I came hainc. I think she would 
like weel to gang to Miss ]Mackinlay’s the 
night; but for a’ they are such cronies, I 
dinna think she wants her; and Will lell’t 
me his master didna like her; for he minds 
ae day when they saw her coming to call, 
he heard Mr Mackinlay say to his sister, 
‘ What docs that troublesome old woman 
mean by coming here so often?’ and that he 
shut himself up in his own room till she 
went awav.” 

Betty’s remarks were here interrupted 
by the sound of the drawing-room bell. 
“ What the deil can she want now ? I’m 
sure I mended the fire just before 1 gacd 
out,” Another peal was rung, and Betty 
trudged up stairs. 

“ Betty,” said Miss Macdonald, “ did 
you hear what visitors Miss Mackinlay ex¬ 
pects from Kdinburgh ?—pcrha{)s it may 
he JMr ilackinlay, as lie generally pays his 
sister a visit about this time.” 

I never asked,” replied Betty. 
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Having no farther information to give, 
lietty was dismissed; and Miss Macdonald 
having equipped herself in her pelisse and 
bonnet, prepared to set out on a voyage of 
discovery, not doubting, that before her re¬ 
turn, she would be mistress of Miss Mac- 
kinlay’s most secret movements. 

I guessed what she wanted,” said Bet¬ 
ty, on her return to the lower regions; 
“ she would fain ken wha is to be at Miss 
JNIackinlay’s; but catch me telling her, af¬ 
ter her girning at me about staying my er¬ 
rands. I teirt her I ne’er asked wha was 
to be there,—and neither I did,—but Will 
tell’t me; but I wasna obliged to say that.” 

Declining for the present to trace Miss 
Macdonald’s motions, we shall now inquire 
'how our fiiir friends in Hope Street are 
occupied. 

Catherine, Catherine,” exclaimed Kl- 
linor, “do come to the window and tell 
me who arc those sitting on the wall down 
there. I know that is Willoughby on the 
left, and Brooke beside him; but who iv' 
the other ? / think, too, I shfould know 
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him.—Ob, I remember! That is be wbo cut. 
such extravagant capers on the Edinburgh 
road, to attract our notice,—be is a good* 
looking young man. Come, let us get our 
bonnets, and take a stroll on the sands.” 

‘‘ I think,” replied Catherine, that we 
had better not go just now. They must 
have seen us at the window, and as they 
are aware that we do not generally go out 
so early, I fear they will imagine we go 
now on purpose to meet them; and I am 
not at all disposed to pay them that com¬ 
pliment.” 

“ Oh, nonsense,—you are always so fas¬ 
tidious. I would go out just to show them 
that they arc not of consequence enough to 
influence our motions, or keep us within 
doors when we wish to walk. A pretty 
idea truly, that we are to be prisoners this 
flue morning, because, forsooth, they choose 
to sit on the Bath wall! 1 am determined 
to show the whole party that they are not 
to regulate my movements.” 

Do be persuaded, my dear Ellinor : I 
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saw Willoughby looking up, and he will 
\think our conduct so strange.” 

** Let him look, I don’t care; and it is 
a matter of great indifference to me what 
he thinks. You are making them of too 
much consequence. Dismiss all this non¬ 
sense, and get your bonnet, for out I am 
determined to go.—But who can that be at 
the door? Do call to William, ‘ Not at 
home.* I dare say it is that disagreeable 

issKennedy; no fashionable person would 
call at this plebeian hour.” 

“ We had better be at home, it looks 
so strange to be always denied; and it is so 
early, the visitors will hardly believe that 
we are out.” 

“ No, no. But I must run and tell Wil¬ 
liam, or the stupid fellow will let them 
ill.—William,” she called from the stair, 
“ Not at home.” 

And having settled this point, she re¬ 
turned to the drawing-room, and was just 
approaching the window, when Catherine 

a2 
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drew her back. ‘‘ Do not go so near, you 
will be seen.” 

“ Oh, I forgot that; but I dare say it is 
nobody of any consequence.” 

At this moment William entered with 
a card, which he gave to Ellinor, who hard¬ 
ly allowed him to get out of the room be¬ 
fore she exclaimed, dashing it down, “ W’^as 
ever anything so provoking ! What could 
possess the man to call at this early hour ? 
It was like that blockhead’s usual stujudity 
not to admit him.” 

“ What card is that which has occasion¬ 
ed so much displeasure ?” 

“It is Spencer’s,” replied Ellinor. “ I 
wisli I had taken your advice, and had not 
flcnied mvsclf” 

m 

“ I am heartily glad at your di.sap])oiut- 
mciit,” said Catherine, laughing. “ Tiiis 
little incident will make a greater ini])res- 
sion than twenty of my lectures. You 
would have been rewarded for doinjr risrht, 
and at the very moment when you were 
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exercising your self-denial; of course you 
will not think of going out now ?” 

“ And why not?” said Ellinor, going 
towards the window. Should we meet 
them, will not that be proof positive that 
we were out when he called ? But there lie 
is—he has joined the party on the wall. 
Let us make has*-c ” 

“ It is quite impossible; they see the 
house-door from where they have stationed 
themselves ; indeed you must not think of 
such a plan.” 

“ I not only think of it, but I am deter¬ 
mined to put it into execution directly. If 
they see us come from the house, and join 
us, we can easily say it was all a mistake of 
William’s. I dare say they have heard of 
such things before.” 

* “ Indeed, Ellinor, I cannot go ; and de¬ 
pend upon it the gentlemen will think the 
more of us for our refraining to administer 
to tlieir vanity in tliat open manner.” 

“ W cll,” said Ellinor, pettishly, ‘‘ you 
may do as you please; but 1 am going, and 
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if they join me, and we should happen to 
meet that gossip Miss Kennedy, she will 
make a fine story of Miss Lennox walking 
on the sands with half-a-dozcn dragoons; 
but if you will not give me the advantage 
of your grave presence, I shall go without 
it.” 

Catherine, seeing that Ellinor would take 
her own way, agieed, but most unwillingly, 
to accompany her; and after dressing for 
her walk, she was waiting in the drawing¬ 
room for her cousin, when she and Lady 
Lennox entered the room almost at the 
same moment. 

“ Come away, Catherine,” said Ellinor; 
“ I have been longer at my toilette than 1 
intended, but do not let us lose any more 
time.” 

“ Where are you going ?” asked Lady 
Lennox. If it is only to take a walk, I 
must detain you a little. I want Cathe¬ 
rine to look over this letter, to see if the 
punctuation is right. It is to Miss Hume, 
and she is so very particular, that 1 am 
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anxious my letter should be properly point- 
\ed. IjQok, Catherine, don’t you think there 
should be a comma here, and a semicolon 
after this word ?” 

“ Oh, mamma,” said Ellinor, who was 
impatient to get out before the officers 
should decamp, ‘‘ what does it signify whe¬ 
ther you put a comma or a colon ? I assure 
you it is quite unfashionable and pedantic 
to point a letter correctly. Ladies never, 
by any chance, do such a thing. Besides, 
we arc in a great hurry to get out; so I 
beg you will not detain us any longer ; but 
if you must have stops, can’t you wait till 
we return from our walk ?” 

“ That will be a great deal too late, as I 
wish my letter to go by the two-o’clock 
post. I wonder why you arc in such haste 
to-day; you do not in general go out so 
early.” 

“ But,” replied Ellinor, “ wc have some 
shopping before we walk, and Campbell 
can’t get my ruff liuished till I bring her 
the ribbons.” 
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Ob, you arc going to Walker’s, are 
you? Then, Catherine, I shall tell yoWf 
what I wish you to buy for me there ; for, 
as to Ellinor, she regularly forgets all my 
commissions. But first finish the punctua¬ 
tion.” 

“ Indeed, mamma, we can’t wait just 
now for your commissions, but w^c will re¬ 
turn for them in a few minutes ; and as to 
the punctuation, I would advise you to send 
the writing in one sheet, and the points in 
another, and Miss Hume will have them 
entirely at her own disposal, which will save 
you a world of trouble.” 

“ IIow can you talk such nonsense ?” 
said I-<ady Lennox, in high indignation that 
her effusions should be treated so cavalier¬ 
ly ; ‘‘ let your cousin alone till she has fi¬ 
nished wliat she is about.” 

But Ellinor was too little accustomed to 
consult the comfort or convenience of others, 
to attend to her ladyship’s order. So in a 
few moments she was once more torment¬ 
ing Catherine. “ Do be quick. I am sure 
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you need not be so very particular. Oh, it 
% will do now—come away.” 

The great business of the commas and 
(xdons being completed, Catherine returned 
the letter to I-iady Lennox, and was fol¬ 
lowing Klliiior, who had already descended 
the stairs, when her ladyship called her 
hack. “ As you are going to Walker’s, 
you :;^ay get me four yards of scarlet bind¬ 
ing—no, I dare say I shall require four 
yards and a half, and two pieces of tape,” 
Catherine, Catherine,” resounded from 
hclow, “ are these horrid points not settled 
vet ?” 

“ Coming directly, cousin.” 

“ Did you ever know such an impatient 
girl?” said her ladyship—“ so like her 
father. Ilut where was I ? 1 believe I men- 
tsom:d the binding and tape. I want also 
six yards of palc-bluc ribbon, lie sure that 
you get it of a clear shade; I hate your 
muddy blues. Get a paper of the best pins, 
and three skeins of black silk thread. 1 
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want some needles, too. Would you advise 
me to get gold or silver eyes ?” 

Catherine, if you don’t come instantly, 
I shall go without you.” 

“ Is there any particular reason for all 
this haste ?” asked her ladyship. “ Elli- 
nor did not use to be so fond of shopping; 
indeed, I think she allows Campbell to pur¬ 
chase too many of her things. It is not 
right to put temptation in her way; not 
but tliat I think Campbell quite as honest 
as other servants, but the best of them re¬ 
quire to be looked after.” 

Catherine !” again screamed Ellinor, 
“ will you never have done ? you might 
have pointed ten letters by this time.” 

Go to that bawling girl,” said her lady¬ 
ship. “ I would rather want my needles, 
than have such a noise in the house.” 

Catherine obeyed, and joined her cousin. 

I thought,” said the latter, “ that you 
never would come,—’tis so teasing in mam« 
ma to plague us with her points just now ; 
and I dare say, we shall have no amuse- 
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^nlellt, for I think they have all taken 
flight.” 

‘‘ You know, Ellinor, I could not come 
till I had done what my aunt wished. We 
cannot always please ourselves; think what 
a world it would be, if we consulted our own 
comfort only, without attending to the 
wishes of our friends ?” 

Oil, now, no lecture ; it is quite enough 
to be kept waiting an hour, and to be put 
out of humour, without having a sermon 
into the bargain.” 

“ But it is your fault, that you allow 
yourself to be put out of humour, by such 
a trifle; besides, you exaggerate the time 
you were kept waiting, I am sure you 
were not detained above a quarter of an 
hour.” 

Well, well, an hour or a quarter of an 
hour, it is all the same; I know it was 
quite long enough.—But do not let us 
quarrel about it.” 

They proceeded in silence, till they reach¬ 
ed the foot of the street. Catherine, who 
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was anxious that her cousin should regain 
her good humour before they met any of 
their military friends, ventured a remark, 
and Ellinor was just beginning to come 
round, when they arrived on the sands. The 
sunshine quickly overcast, not a red-coat 
was to be seen, nothing hut dreary laud 
and sky.” The whole party had vanished. 

I thought how it would be,” said Elli¬ 
nor, her pouts returning; I wish I had 
come witliout you. This comes of waiting 
for other people; and then mamma with her 
points ! her letter might have gone just as 
well by the evening post. lJut some cross 
accident always happens when we have any 
amusement in view; I never knew it fail.” 

I dare say,” replied Catherine, smiling, 
“ had your mamma known that you were 
going in chase of half-a-dozen dragoons, slic 
would not have detained you a moment; 
but you see, my dear cousin, that we never 
deviate from the right path without being 
punished for it.” 

‘‘ I don’t know what you call'the right 
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'path. I am sure there is no such mighty 
sin in taking a walk on the sands, even 
though there loere some officers there. I 
only wish that those who make such a fuss 
about it, may never do worse.” 

Catherine was silent. At this moment, to 
the great annoyance of Ellinor, they were 
joined by Miss Kennedy, her niece and ne¬ 
phew. Ellinor, who was mentally wishing 
them all at the bottom of the sea, listened 
with such a gloomy air to Mr Stevens’s fine 
compliment, that Catherine had great dif¬ 
ficulty in restraining herself from laughing; 
and JMr Stevens thought that a severe head- 
ach must be the occasion of her knit bi*ows 
and short replies. 

I fear, Miss,” he began, “ that your 
hf'ad must be very bad, or perhaps it is a 
heart-ach ; a pretty JMiss like you must 
often have these sort of plagues.” 

“ There arc many other plagues, sir, 
much more insufferable than cither head- 
achs or heart-achs,” replied the haughty 
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beauty, surveying him from head to foot, 
with an air of fashionable insolence. 

Mr Stevens paused a moment, to endea¬ 
vour to take in the sense of her words; but 
as seU-love prevented him from compre¬ 
hending her iuuendo, he resumed—** As 
you very sensibly remark. Miss, we have a 
great many plagues in this world; but wc 
should just try and make the best of them, 
and, as the old saying, * lay the head of 
the sow to the tail of the grice.’ ” 

** How dare you, sir, speak to me of your 
vulgar proverbs ? Is this, sir, conversation 
for a lady ?—Catherine, 1 have got a head- 
ach—I wish to go home.” 

Catherine, thus summoned, quitted Miss 
Kennedy and Miss Stevens, with whom 
she was walking, and returned with Elli- 
nor. When they reached Hope Street, Ca¬ 
therine said, ** Won’t you go witli me to 
Walker’s ? I have some commissions to exe¬ 
cute for Lady Lennox, and besides, it is too 
soon to go in. Come now,” continued she 
playfully, taking hold of her arm, **you must 
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\)blige me—you would not let me walk 
through the village alone?” But Ellinor 
was too much petted to be induced to oblige 
any one; and telling Catherine she had no 
turn ^or pin-and-ncedle duties, she w^alked 
sulkily into the house, and Catherine pur¬ 
sued her way. Just as she reached the head 
of Hope Street, she saw Willoughby and 
Brooke advancing from the cast. She de¬ 
termined to bow and pass on, but the gen¬ 
tlemen, cither not seeing, or not choosing 
to sec, that such was her intention, joined 
her, and on inquiring her destination, in¬ 
sisted on being allow^ed to select herneedles. 
Catherine allowed Willoughby to choose 
the pink ribbon for Ellinor, (but without 
telling him who it was for,) hoping this 
would assist in restoring the good-humour 
of her wayward cousin. The gentlemen 
seemed very much inclined to prolong her 
stay in the shop; but Catherine would not 
be detained, and after completing her va¬ 
rious purchases, she retraced her steps, ac¬ 
companied by the gentlemen. 
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W illoughby made many inquiries as ter 
their motions,—said they intended to call, 
but had been prevented by seeing Spencer’s 
ill-fortune ; found there was no hope for 
them ; wondered where the ladies had hid 
themselves all the morning, for they had 
been on, or at least near the sands, till with¬ 
in a quarter of an hour, and had not been 
so fortunate as to see them. To all these 
hints Catherine replied in the most general 
terms; and although they accompanied her 
to the door, and rung the bell for her, she 
did not invite them in, not knowing in what 
kind of humour she might find Ellinor and 
the rest of the family. On arriving in the 
drawing-room, she found Ellinor lolling on 
the sofa in total idleness, and Lady I-^cn- 
nox busy clearing her writing-desk of rub¬ 
bish, which, to say the truth, was all that 
it generally contained. 

“ Well, Ellinor,” said Catherine smiling, 
and holding up before her the pink ribbon, 
“ who do you think chose this ribbon? 
Come, I will give you three guesses.” 
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“ Did you buy my needles, Catherine ?” 
asked her ladyship. “ I hope they are not 
coarse : the last Campbell bought me were 
more like spits than needles.” 

“ I never can guess,” said Elliiior, in 
tolerably good humour ; “ so you may just 
as well tell mo.” 

What would you tliink if it were Mr 
Stevens ?—the delicate pink is so like his 
taste.” 

Do not mention the vulgar wretch; 
but seriously, who chose it ?” 

“ Who, but the irresistible Willough- 
bv !” 

‘‘ \^"illoughby ! I can’t believe you,” said 
Kllinor, starting up from her indolent pos¬ 
ture ; “ where did you meet with him ?” 

Ill the village; you see what you have 
missed by remaining stupidly at home.” 

“ as he alone ?” 

No; Brooke was with him. They ac¬ 
companied me to the door, and said they 
meant to have called this forenoon, but on* 
seeing Spencer denied admittance, they 
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went away in despair. This will surely cure 
you of making poor William tell so many 
fibs.” 

“ Don’t tease mebut how could you 
avoid asking them in, after such a broad 
hint ?” 

‘‘ By simply bidding them good morning 
at the door.” 

“ That was very nidc and absurd. JLf I 
had been there, I should certainly have de¬ 
sired them to make out their visit.” 

“ I think,” said Lady Lennox, ** that Ca¬ 
therine showed her sense in not inviting 
them in, so near our dinner-hour. I declare, 
when once these officers get into the house, 
there is no getting them out of.it. The 
very last time Captain Spencer was here, 
he sat so long, I was absolutely quite faint 
from hunger, before dinner was put on the 
table. They keep very late hours at the 
barracks, to be sure, but they ought not to 
suppose other people equally foolish. And 
they not only stay late, but they come 
sometimes so early, that they prevent the 

15 
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servants from rubbing the drawing-room 
furniture properly. Mary had her brushes 
in her hand for two hours the other day, 
expecting every moment to hear the bell 
ring to let them out; really, these long 
calls are a dreadful waste of time. But bless 
me, here is a terrible stain on the table; I 
must have Mary in here while we are at 
dinner.” 

“ 1 am sure,” said Ellinor, alarmed lest 
a stop should be put to the visits of her ad¬ 
mirers, “ I am sure, I see nothing the mat¬ 
ter witli the tables; for my part, I sec no 
use in working poor Mary to death in po¬ 
lishing the furniture of other people ; hut if 
she must be employed, you had better make 
her rub papa’s book-case.” 

As the said book-case stood in the dress- 
inff-room of Sir Thomas, Ellinor was verv 
strenuous in recomincndingMary to exercise 
herself there, as she was not at all disposed 
to be rubbed out of the admiration of Wil¬ 
loughby and Spencer. Being now in pretty 
good humour, she sat down to the harp, and 

VOL. II. B 
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Aiuig, for at least the ninety-ninth time? 
“ Forget-me-not.” Catherine retired to 
take off her bonnet? and Lady Lennox per¬ 
severed in her laudable endeavours to re- 
flucc to order the chaos of her writing-desk, 
which task she happily accomplished just as 
the last dish was placed on the dinner table. 
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CHAPTER IL 


A feast must be without a fault; 

And if His not all right, His naught. 

Art of Cookery, 


It will readily be believed, that our 
military friends did not fail to profit by 
tlicir introduction to the Lennox family, to 
whom they became so agreeable, that it was 
resolved ncm, con, to invite them to a dinner 
. party. 

“ AVlio shall wc get to meet those offi¬ 
cers ?” said Sir Thomas, as the family were 
assembled. “ I think we may ask the llaui- 
says, and we had better have the Balfours, 
as wc owe them a dinner.” 

Indeed, we owe the llalfours no such 
thing,’* said her ladyship, ** they were last 
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with US, and though they have had several 
parties of late, they did not even invite any 
of the young people !’* 

‘‘ And/’ said Ellinor, Louisa Balfour 
is a forward minx, always pushing herself 
into notice.” 

“ And I,” said Charles, by way of in¬ 
creasing the confusion, think the brother 
an insufferable puppy; I never could be 
troubled with him.” 

I wonder,” rejoined the Baronet, “ that 
you too, Catherine, have not some objec¬ 
tions to these said Balfours; they seem at 
least to have incurred the dislike of the rest 
of the family ?” 

I never liked any of them,” said Ca¬ 
therine, with great composure. 

Well, well,” resumed Sir Thomas, we 
must take people in this world as ive find 
them: the Balfours, probably, have their 
faults like other people; but 1 don’t know 
whom we could get in their place, most of 
our friends being at present in the country; 
and Mr Balfour is a very well-informed man, 
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aiitl has much the manner of a gentleman ; 
so see that a card is sent to those Balfours 
this very day.” 

“ It is more than they deserve,” muttered 
lier ladyship. 

“ I am sure, I shan’t write it,” said Elli- 
iior. 

“ I fear, I shall be jealous of the sou,” 
said Charles, in a low voice to Catherine. 

‘‘ And pray, what fault,” asked Sir Tho¬ 
mas, “ have you to find to the Ramsays, 
for I don’t suppose they have the- supreme 
felicity to meet with the approbation of all 
my family ?” 

I think, I have heard you say a hun¬ 
dred times,” said Elliiior, pertly, “ that you 
could not endure old Ramsay, he is such a 
^'notorious whig.” 

Sir Thomas was not prepared for this 
home-thrust, and found it expedient to fill 
his glass. “ AVcll,” he replied, “ though 1 
might say, as I dare say I have done, that 
Mr Ramsay is a whig, that docs not mean 
I'.e is cither vulgar or ignorant; and Miss 
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Kllinor, you ought to know that when 1 
speak so, it is not the man I dislike, but his 
political principles. These are figures of 
speech which we make use of when discuss¬ 
ing political subjects; besides, a fair opposi¬ 
tion is the great bulwark of our liberties, 
and I should be very sorry to see it abo¬ 
lished. Every man is entitled to have an 
opinion of his own; it would be hard, in¬ 
deed, were we all obliged to think alike,” 

It is hard, I think,” Ellinor replied, 
“ that you will only allow people to have an 
opinion of their own in politics; I don’t see 
why it should be confined to that subject, 
Hut it is generally the case that those who 
make such a noise about liberty of opinion, 
reign supreme in their own families.” 

“ Women should not meddle,” said the 
posed Sir Thomas, with what they know 
nothing about.” 

*• That applies equally to men,” replied 
l^lliuor; “ we will leave you to manage 
politics, and you should leave to us, the 
arrangement of our household concerns.” 
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“ And prettily arranged they would be. 
were they intrusted to such a hcad-piecc,” 
rejoined Sir Thomas. Who could havt 
imagined,” he continued, “ that my proposal 
of inviting a friend to dinner would have 
caused such a riot!” 

Catherine now observing’that Sir Thel¬ 
mas was becoming warm, motioned her lady¬ 
ship to rise, and leaving the Baronet to me¬ 
ditate on Whig and Tory, the ladies ad¬ 
journed to the drawing-room. 

I am sure,” said Lady Lennox, as sooik 
as they got up stairs, “ I hope these odious 
Balfours will be engaged; I never liked 
them, and Mrs Balfour is so ill-natured. 
But who is to write the card, for Sir Tho¬ 
mas won’t enjoy a moment’s peace until it is 
sent off?” 

“ If he waits till I write it,” said EHinor. 

he will wait some time.” 

You know, Ellinor,” said her ladyshij). 
“ that the card must be written, so you 
may just as well do it, without saying any 
more about the matter.” 
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“ Give me the key of your desk, Elli- 
nor,” said Catherine, “ and I will be your 
amanuensis; perhaps they may he engaged.” 

I will take any bet,” said Ellinor, while 
giving her the key, “ they will all accept; 
did you ever know us get refusals when we 
asked them ? ’ Oh, no, that would be too 
much happiness.” 

“ You have no paper, Ellinor,” said Ca- 
therine, “ and what has become of all your 
pens ?” 

“ Pull out the drawer, and you will find 
some; Heft a pen there this morning. What 
need you be so particular to them ?” 

Indeed, you must conic and find the 
paper yourself, for I sec nothing but half- 
torn letters. Your desk is in odious disor¬ 
der ; I wonder you can allow it to remain 
in a state of such confusion.” 

“ Oh, I meant to have cleared it yester¬ 
day, but had not time. But surely there is 
at least half-a-sheet of paper in it ?” 

‘‘ Not a single scrap can I sec.” 

“ You are right, I used the last sli^et 
this morning.” 
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The card was at last dispatched, and in 
due time an answer returned. 

Give me the note,” said Ellinor, as soon 
as it appeared. I thought so!” she exclaim¬ 
ed, tossing it to Catherine : “ Will do them¬ 
selves the pleasure,—it is more than they 
will do us; I only pray old Balfour may 
have a glorious fit of the gout.” 

“ That would do you no good,” said 
Charles, ‘‘ as it would be his wife onlv 
whom it wwld keep at home; your friend 
Miss Louisa would still be of the party.” 

If Mrs Balfour,” said her ladyship, 
“ would only stay away, I should not care 
about the young people; but,” contiii\icd 
she, “ the Ramsays must now be sent to. 
Catherine, my dear, will you write to them ? ’ 
Catherine having obligingly compli(‘d 
with this request, the ladies had just cui-- 
inenced a most animated discussion on tlie 
bill of fare, when Sir Thomas entered, hold¬ 
ing his favourite newspaper in his hand. 

“ I am come,” he said, “ to read to you 
this admirable speech of Canning’s. It is a 
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most brilliant piece of eloquence. I think 
he gives the Whigs a pretty drubbing ; but 
you shall hear.” 

While the Baronet was, as he imagined, 
conferring such a favour upon his auditors, 
not one of whom was paying the smallest 
attention, his lady, by no means satisfied 
with the interruption, to Catherine’s great 
dismay, began, in a low voice, to consult 
her whether mullcghatawny or turtle soup 
should be selected for the approaching feast. 
Whilst her ladyship was in imagination 
decorating her table, a similar process was 
going on in the mind of her daughter, in 
regard to her person. And at the very mo¬ 
ment when Sir Thomas had got to w’hat he 
considered the most brilliant part of the 
speech, and when he never doubted but that 
they were all listening with breathless at¬ 
tention, his progress was suddenly arrested, 
by hearing Ellinor ask Catherine, what 
dress she meant to appear in. The asto¬ 
nishment of Sir Thomas may be conceived. 
He looked over his papers at the speaker. 
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—for as to Catherine, she had the good 
sense not to hazard a reply. 

“ A dress !” he at length exclaimed, 
taking, oif his glasses, and laying the despi¬ 
sed paper on the table; do you women 
ever think of anything but dress ? Could 
this said dress of yours not stand till I had 
finished ? Oh, no, even the most import¬ 
ant debates about the welfare of your coun¬ 
try must give way to these trumpery gew¬ 
gaws." 

We leave the ^/bref£^?i affairs to men," 
said Ellinor, pertly ; “ but it is quite pro¬ 
per that females should be allowed the un¬ 
disturbed management of the /lome depart¬ 
ment.” 

“ Oh, really I have no doubt that you. 
Aliss Ellinor, think yourself perfectly fit to 
"manage all departments ; but it is necdlesh' 
to argue with a silly girl.” So saying, tlie 
Baronet seized his papers, and returned to 
the dining-r^m, there to cool his wrath, 
and finish the debate, which Ellinor had 
unseasonably interrupted. 
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I wish sincerely,” said Elliiior, as soon 
as Sir Thomas had left the room—that 
that odious Co wriV; was expelled—^papa quite 
bores us with stupid speeches. How can 
he imagine that we care about parliament¬ 
ary battles?—they are the most tiresome 
things in the world.’' 

If you had listened but five minutes 
longer,” said Catherine, “SirThomas would 
have gone away quite pleased. He was 
very near the conclusion, when you asked 
that unlucky question.” 

“ Oh, but one cannot always be on one’s 
guard; and to tell you the truth, I quite 
forgot papa was reading aloud ; but indeed, 
if it puts a stop to these public readings, 
you ought to be greatly obliged to me.” 
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CHAPTER 111. 


1 loved thee once, I’ll love no more. 

Thine be the grief as is the blame ; 
Thou art not what thou wast before. 

What reason I should be the same ? 

He that can love, unloved again. 

Hath better store of love than brain. 

Aytox. 


The important day at length arrived, 
and the whole Balfour family were seated 
in the drawing-room before Ellinor had half 
completed her toilette, who cared little for 
the Balfours, but quickened her motions 
considerably on learning that her military 
friends also were below, being very unwill¬ 
ing to lose a moment of their society, and 
not at all disposed to allow Miss Louisa 
Balfour to enjoy the smallest particle of 
their attention. 
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To please herself, and to plague Louisa 
Balfour, Ellinor resolved to have eyes and 
ears for no one but Willoughby; and she 
did not for a moment doubt his readi¬ 
ness to enter into an animated flirtation, as 
she had long been aware of his admiration. 
But, in her great desire to annoy Miss Bal¬ 
four, she forgot that there was another who 
would be equally hurt by' her conduct. With 
her usual caprice, Ellinor had for some time 
bestowed all her smiles on Willoughby, 
and scarcely deigned to notice Spencer, who 
afiected to be entirely engrossed by Cathe¬ 
rine, while, in reality, he was watching every 
look and word of her volatile cousin, whose 
undisguised preference of Willoughby gave 
him the deepest uneasiness. 

Deceived by these appearances, Wil¬ 
loughby never doubted that Catherine was 
the object of Spencer’s attachment, and fan¬ 
cied that he was conferring the greatest 
possible favour on his friend, when he en* 
grossed the attention of Ellinor, and so left 
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him to the undisturbed enjoyment of Ca¬ 
therine’s society, Spencer had for some 
time observed Willoughby’s attentions to 
Ellinor, and with that proneness to imagine 
evil, which is common to all lovers, believed 
him to be seriously attached. Ellinor’s 
conduct, too, wounded and displeased him. 
He could not conceal from himself the 
painful truth, that, from the first day of her 
acquaintance with Willoughby, she had 
rather courted than repelled tliat gentle¬ 
man’s attentions, while his uneasiness at 
her thoughtless and capricious conduct was 
evidently either unnoticed or disregarded. 

Frequently did Spencer vow never to sec 
her again; but these prudent resolutions 
were but too often broken, and, in spite 
of his wise determinations, he was still a 
constant visitor in Hope-Street. He tried 
to persuade himself that he did not wish 
to go there, but it was proper to do so.— 
Sir Thomas had been so remarkably kind 
and attentive to him, and Charles was his 
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particular friend,—and why should he give 
up their society because Ellinor was capri¬ 
cious ? No, no, that would be unjust— 
he would call occasionally—it would pre¬ 
vent disagreeable remarks—they would part 
friends; and as the regiment would proba¬ 
bly soon be on the move, the affair would 
terminate without any unpleasant eclat. 

Thus Spencer reasoned, and, at the close 
► of his reflections, he generally found himself 
in the presence of his fliir enslaver, who was 
most ungenerously abusing the power she 
had over him—a circumstance which ought 
at once to have opened his eyes to her real 
disposition ; for the woman who tramples 
on the best affections of the heart, who re¬ 
turns disdain for admiration, cruelty for 
kindness, and contempt for devoted attach¬ 
ment, is unworthy of exciting a pure and 
steady regard. But if Spencer had been 
aware of the nature of Willoughby’s sen¬ 
timents, he had not been so much alarmed. 
As yet, Willoughby felt admiration only. 
He was not a man whose heart was to 
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be taken captive by beauty. It required 
many qualifications to be united in the 
woman whom he would solemnly engage 
to guide, support, and cheer, in all the 
trials incident to human life, and whe¬ 
ther Ellinor Lennox was to be that wo¬ 
man, he could not as yet determine; but 
had he known how inferior were her men¬ 
tal to her personal beauties, her power 
over him had been quickly overthrown. At 
present he saw in her an engaging, anima¬ 
ted girl, a little giddy perhaps, and rather 
too fond of admiration ; but young, beau¬ 
tiful, and gay, and flattered by the homage 
of numerous adorers, it was not wonderful 
that she sometimes deviated from strict pro¬ 
priety. In this manner did Willoughby 
excuse to himself actions and sentiments 
not exactly in accordance with his ideas of 
female dignity; and wdicrc is the man who 
will not find some apology for the woman 
who flatters his self-love and vanity, even 
though it is at the expense of that decorum 
wliich is so lovely an ornament in the female 
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character. If Ellinor had distinguished any 
other man in the pointed manner she did 
Willoughby, he would probably have been 
the first to condemn her; but being himself 
the object of her witcheries, he passed a mild 
sentence on them ; and on her entering the 
room, and seating herself beside him, he 
was perfectly ready to pay her those little 
attentions which are agreeable to all wo¬ 
men, but which were particularly so to El¬ 
linor Lennox. 

Every word and look of Ellinor were 
now closely watched by Miss Louisa Bal¬ 
four, and Spencer, who was seated beside 
her; but this only stimulated her to in¬ 
crease the attention with which she listened 
to the conversation of Willoughby, who 
she now discovered held very elevated no¬ 
tions of dignity and propriety, and the some¬ 
what exploded opinion of the necessity of a 
strict performance of our duties, whatever 
might be the sacrifice. Changing her mode 
of attack, she therefore talked most feelingly 
on the necessity of relinquishing our own 
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wishes to oblige others; said a vast deal in 
praise of those who scrupulously perform 
their every-day duties ; in short, played her 
part so well, that Willoughby began to sigh 
and say to himself, what a treasure she will 
be to the man who is so fortunate as to gain 
that guileless heart. 

While this was going on in one part of 
the room, Brooke and Ashley were conver¬ 
sing with Catherine, to whom their man¬ 
ners w’^ere so agreeable, she gradually relin¬ 
quished her usual grave reserve, and enter¬ 
ed into conversation, with a spirit and viva¬ 
city which perfectly enchanted them; and 
as she did not lavish her attentions indiscri¬ 
minately, her frankness on this occasion was 
perceived and highly appreciated by both 
gentlemen. 

Charles, in the meantime, was in ago¬ 
nies, and so unable to withdraw his atten¬ 
tion from the trio, that he made some very 
ridiculous replies to Miss Balfour, who was 
questioning him on the birth, parentage, 
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and education of Major 'Willoughby. At 
lengthy greatly to his relief, dinner was 
annoi|nced, and the party adjourned to the 
dining-room. For once in his life, Spencer 
rejoiced that he was only a captain, as he 
liad no doubt of Willoughby being seated 
among the seniors at the head of the table; 
l)ut pretending not to hear Lady Lennox, 
the Major very coolly took possession of a 
seat next to Ellinor, while Spencer, inter¬ 
nally bewailing his ill fortune, was forced 
to place himself between Miss Ramsay and 
jMiss Ualfour, while IJrookc and Ashley 
supported Catherine. 

The dinner passed off much like other 
dinners. Sir Thomas, Charles, and Spen¬ 
cer thought the ladies sat an age, while 
Ellinor, Willoughby, Brooke, and Ashley 
thought her ladyship retired too soon. At 
last, the ladies adjourned to the drawing¬ 
room, and yawned away an hour, at the end 
of which time they were joined by the gen¬ 
tlemen. Willoughby placed himself by El- 
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linor, and, after a little conversation, beg¬ 
ged to have some music, and led h^r to 
the harp, at which she willingly seated 
herself, for the double purpose of pleasing 
^lajor Willoughby, and provoking Miss 
Louisa Balfour. Ellinor was in excellent 
voice, and gave a very beautiful air with 
taste and feeling; and most gratifying to 
her vanity were the compliments paid her 
by the company in general, and AVillough- 
by in particular. After enjoying for a little 
while the homage of her admirers, she good- 
naturedly requested Miss Louisa Balfour 
to favour them with a song, being perfectly 
aware that her style was bad, and her voice 
worse. But as this was not the opinion Miss 
Louisa herself entertained of her vocal 
powers, she did not long resist the request of 
Ellinor; and after the usual declarations of 
inability to sing or play anything worth lis¬ 
tening to, she seated herself at the instru¬ 
ment ; and selected a noisy bravura. El¬ 
linor allowed W^illoughby to listen to her 
till she saw he had detected all her faults, 
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and then she engaged him in a half-whis¬ 
pering conversation, which fully answered 
the purpose for which it was intended— 
that of annoying the performer. 

When Miss Louisa had finished, Ellinor 
said carelessly, " I have surely heard that 
song before. Oh, now I recollect, Captain 
Norton used to sing it frequently—^Pray, 
where is he now ? I believe he is married ?" 

Miss Louisa, with a heightened com¬ 
plexion, stammered out, she really did not 
know; but she believed—yes, she certainly 
had heard—that he was going to be mar¬ 
ried. 

“ Is it the handsome Norton you speak 
of?” said Willoughby, who, engrossed by 
Ellinor, did not notice the embarrassment 
of Miss Balfour. I know him very well; 
he is really a fine fellow. I understand he 
earned many Scotch hearts away with him. 
There was a report of his engagement to a 
lady in Edinburgh, but I suppose there was 
no truth in it. Did you never hear of it ?” 

“ Oh, yes!” replied Ellinor, ‘‘ frequently: 
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but I never gave much credit to it. Nor¬ 
ton is not a man to be easily caught; in- 
dced, I have heard that he received at¬ 
tention, instead of paying it. If it was so, 
I am very glad that the lady was punished 
—such conduct degrades the sex. Don't 
you agree with me, JMiss Balfour ?” 

]Miss Balfour, who felt that Ellinor had 
introduced Norton’s name on purpose to 
mortify her, was too indignant to make any 
reply ; and it was fortunate for Ellinor that 
the conversation was interrupted by the 
carriages of the visitors being announced; 
I’or if Willoughby had discovered that El¬ 
linor was so malicious as intentionally to 
wound the feelings of any one, from that 
moment her power over him would have 
ceased. The company soon after broke up, 
each carrying with them their different 
feelings. Miss Balfour, now the mortal 
enemy of Ellinor, breathed nothing but re¬ 
venge against the author of her mortifica¬ 
tion. Spencer was more than ever enraged 
at, and in love with, Ellinor. Ashley and 
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Brooke meditated on the perfections of Ca¬ 
therine, while Willoughby was seriously ask¬ 
ing himself if he w^re seriously in love. 

As soon as the party had left them, Sir 
Thomas asked his lady to play chess with 
him, fot which purpose they adjourned to 
the library. Ellinor retired to her dress¬ 
ing-room, where, throwing herself on a sofa, 
she revolved the occurrences of the day; 
and so perverted was her disposition, that, 
on a review of all the circumstances, she 
received as much pleasure from the convic¬ 
tion of the pain she had inflicted, as from 
the knowledge of the admiration which she 
could not but feel that she had excited in 
that heart, where she now desired to reign. 

Catherine’s retreat from the drawing¬ 
room was intercepted by Charles :—a short 
time decided his fate. Her rejection of his 
suit was too firm, to leave him any hope 
that perseverance w ould induce her to alter 
her determination. They parted with mu¬ 
tual expressions of perfect esteem ; and, if 

that were possible, the affection of Charles 

12 
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was increased by the mingled delicacy and 
kindness of Catherine, on this very trying 
occasion. 

Conscious of his inability to conceal his 
anguish from his family, Charles prudent!} 
absented himself; and while they believed 
him to be at the country-house of a friend, 
he was lamenting in solitude the downfall 
of his dearest hopes. Finding himself un¬ 
able to rejoin his family, he wrote them, to 
say he was on the point of setting out for 
Cheltenham, for the purpose of visiting a 
particular friend residing there; and, de¬ 
siring his servant and horses to follow him, 
he was far on his way south, before either 
objection or remonstrance could reach him. 


II. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Then rose among the female tribe a strife of silks and 
satins. 

Miss Holder’s chair’s announced, and JMrs Bubble’s maid 
and pattens. 

In groups the company pair’d off; some chairing it, some 
walking. 

But all fatigued with doing nought, save playing cards 
and talking. 

The Rout. 

** So,” said Miss Kennedy, as she and a 
few more inquisitive cronies were assembled 
round Miss Macdonald’s tea-table; so, I 
suppose you have all heard that Mr Charles 
Lennox is off to England ?” 

Off to England !” said Mrs Barton ; 
I never heard a word of it. What has 
taken him there ?” 

“ Not heard of it!” rejoined Miss Ken¬ 
nedy. Where have you been hiding 
yourself,—the whole village is ringing with 
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it ? I heard it first from my Jenny, who 
had it from an acquaintance of hers, who 
had it from Lady l^ennox’s maid, Camp¬ 
bell, who told her, with tears in her eyes, 
that Mr Lennox was off; not that Mrs 
Campbell cared for Mr Charles, but it seems 
she held a pretty flirtation with his man 
James, who, she said, had been obliged to 
follow his master, in such a hurry, that he 
did not stay above an hour or two with 
her.” 

But we don’t want,” said Miss Barton, 
“ to hear of Mr Charles’s man ; we would 
rather hear of his master.” 

Miss Kennedy, without deigning to,re¬ 
ply to this remark, continued her conversa¬ 
tion with the simple Mrs Barton. 

‘‘ I understand,” said Miss Jenny Net¬ 
tles, “ that the departure of—a little more 
sugar, if you please. Miss INIacdonald: that 
will do,—oh, no more cream—that the 
departure of Mr Lennox w^as quite unex¬ 
pected by all the family, except indeed his 
cousin Miss Uundas, who, I am told, was 
the only person aware of his intention.” 
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“No such thing,” exclaimed Miss Bar¬ 
ton ; “ Miss Dundas no more knew of his 
departure than you or I did, till he was 
fairly off; and he left a note for Miss Dun¬ 
das, saying, that her obstinacy and cruelty 
had driven him to this step,—and vowing 
never to return, unless she would promise 
to marry him in spite of Sir Thomas’s 
teeth.” 

“ Ladies !” said Miss Kennedy, with a 
sententious air, “ allow me to explain the 
business—I ought to know something about 
it, as the Lennoxes are old friends of 
mine.” 

“ They must be old indeed, if they arc 
her CO temporaries,” whispered Miss Smith 
to the lady next her. 

Miss Kennedy meanwhile went on.—“ I 
had it from the very best authority, that 
IMiss Dundas has positively rejected Mr 
T^ennox, who has on that account left home 
so suddenly. They say he has taken it very 
much to heart. Sir Thomas, I am told, 
made his niece give her solemn promise 
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never to marry him; so that it is all non¬ 
sense what we heard some time since, tliat 
Sir Thomas had given his consent. Poor 
thing, it is very hard upon her! She de¬ 
serves great praise for giving him up, though 
perhaps, if all be true that is said, it is no 
such mighty sacrifice—for some people say 
she does not care a straw for him.’’ 

‘‘ Sacrifice, indeed!” replied Miss Net¬ 
tles ; who in their senses would believe 
such a thing! I dare say he never was in 
her offer. What! a girl in Miss Dundas’s 
dependant situation refuse such a match ; 
and when she knows that the estate is 
entailed and must come to Mr Lennox— 
besides. Sir Thomas can’t live for ever. By 
tlie by, he is looking very old-like just 
now.” 

“ I agree with you,” said Miss Macdo¬ 
nald ; “ Miss I3undas knows too well what 
she is about, to quarrel with her bread and 
butter. I could bet a pair of gloves, that 
if Mr Lennox had asked her, she would not 
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have taken two biddings—they would have 
been off by this time. Refuse him, indeed!” 

“ I am sure,” said Mrs Smellarat, I never 
think of meddling in the concerns of my 
neighbours ; but I must say, that it was not 
altogether right in Sir Thomas to let the 
young people be so much together ; for we 
all know, INliss Kennedy, that it is the most 
naturalest thing in nature for young folks 
to fall in love; and it seems to me that 
Sir Thomas should have thought of all these 
things before he took his niece home. But, 
as 1 said before, I have no curiosity about 
my neighbours—though I may say between 
ourselves, that Sir Thomas should have been 
mair foresighty,—it’s no time now to be 
boggling at the marriage ; but they say her 
ladyship is for it—Do you give that belief?” 

‘‘ Belief!” replied Miss Kennedy; “ she 
was even more enraged about it than Sir 
Thomas; but now that Miss Dundas has 
rejected her son, she is quite pacified.” 

“ You really think, then,” said Mrs Bar¬ 
ton, that she has refused him ?” 
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“ Thiuk !” retorted Miss Kennedy, “ I 
know it for a fact. Lady Lennox, poor wo¬ 
man, is very imprudent,—not but what she 
was perfectly safe with me; but it is not 
every one who can be trusted .with family 
secrets.” 

“ Miss Dundas,” said Miss Barton, “ must 
feel very uncomfortable, knowing herself to 
be the cause of her cousin’s banishment. I 
am told that she has kept her room ever 
since his departure; and that her face is as 
white as paper, and her eyes as red as fer¬ 
rets’, with crying. I have never seen her 
out since he went away.” 

“ I heard,” rejoined Miss Macdonald, 
“ that she had gone from home, and I did 
see Miss Lennox on the sands the other 
day alone, that is to say, without Miss Dun¬ 
das ; for she had three or four officers dang¬ 
ling after her.” 

“ I assure you,” replied Miss Barton, “you 
will find my statement correct, for I had 
it from a quarter that I can depend upon ; 
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and I again repeat, that Miss Dundas is 
still keeping her room.” 

“ Will any of you ladies take another 
cup?” inquired Miss Macdonald. A ge¬ 
neral negative was given to the proposal, in 
consequence of which the tea-equipage was 
hastily dismissed. 

I wonder,” said Miss Barton, as she 
seated herself close to the window beside 
Miss Nettles,—“ I wonder if it is true that 
Miss Lennox is to be married to Captain 
Spencer. Some people say that Major Wil¬ 
loughby is the favoured admirer; but for 
iny part, from all that I can learn, she 
flirts as much with the one as the other. 1 
know for a fact, that she corresponds with 
some of them; for Miss Mackinlay’s servant, 
Peggy, is acquainted with Sir Thomas’s 
man, William, and he called in to see her 
as he was going to the barracks with a card, 
and somehow or other Miss Mackinlay got 
sight of the card, and thought there was no 
great harm in looking through it, and she^ 
told me that she saw something about meet- 
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ingnextday on the sands; and Miss Mackin- 
lay said, that though she did not care about 
the matter, yet she thought she would just 
put on her bonnet, and take a turn at the 
hour mentioned; and that to her amaze¬ 
ment, she found Miss Lennox and Captain 
Spencer there, walking arm in arm. By 
the by, Miss Macdonald, speaking of Miss 
Mackinlay, have you heard that her brother 
is just going to be married to a lady with 
ten thousand pounds ?” 

“ Indeed !” said Miss Macdonald, “ that 
is quite new to me; 1 did not hear the re¬ 
port before. Does it take place soon ?” 

“ Immediately,” replied her friend, who 
was perfectly aware of Miss JMacdonald's 
•penchant for the gentleman ; ‘*and I hear 
he has presented her with a most expen¬ 
sive set of pearls, and that he has ordered an 
elegant carriage from London.” 

I am glad to hear he can afford all this,” 
replied Miss IVlacdonald, forcing a laugh; 

but if he goes on at that rate, the lady’s 
ten thousand will not last very long. But 

c 2 
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who are those passing ?” she exclaimed, with 
the view of drawing the attention of her 
visitors from herself.—“ That is certainly 
!Miss Lennox and one of the officers.” 

At this intelligence the whole bevy made 
a rush to the window. 

“ Did not I tell you,” said the exulting 
Miss Barton—“ Did not I tell you that 
Miss Dundas was unwell; Miss Lennox 
being alone, confirms the truth of my story. 
I think, good folks, you will pay a little 
more attention after this, to what I relate,” 

At this moment of triumph, Catherine, 
accompanied by Willoughby, appeared in 
sight, and as if to give Miss Barton the lie 
on every point, looking strikingly lovely and 
animated. 

Miss Kennedy, happy to have her re¬ 
venge, set up a most audible titter. “ I must. 
say,” exclaimed she, addressing Miss Mac¬ 
donald, “ that Miss Dundas is a very rosy 
ghost; but perhaps her fine complexion is. 
borrowed to conceal the ravages of grief. If 
Miss Barton calls Miss Dundas pale, I can 
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only say she does not know white from 
red.” 

** Who is that with Miss Dundas?” 
asked Miss Nettles. 

“ That is Major Willoughby,” replied 
Miss Kennedy. 

‘‘ I wonder,” said Mrs Smellarat, if the 
officers arc going to sup with them ? I dare 
say they are; for when I was in the mar¬ 
ket yesterday, Lady Lennox’s cook came in 
with a basket that might have held a whole 
sheep; and when I was haggling with the 
butcher about a fine big tongue I wanted 
to get, his wife came and took it away, say¬ 
ing, it had been bespoke by Lady Lennox; 
but I did not believe one word of what she 
said. She just wanted to favour the Len¬ 
noxes, because she thinks them better cus¬ 
tomers. A pretty sum their butcher’s ac¬ 
count must come to; for when I was in, that 
very day, the cook took away six principal 
roasts, besides other things, and never asked 
the price of them. Sir Thomas will be a 
ruined man some day.” 
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Bless me. Miss Macdonald/’ exclaimed 
Miss Nettles, I did not know you were ac¬ 
quainted with any of the officers. There is a 
soldier coming in at the gate. That seems to 
be a parcel of books he is carrying—Oh ! T 
fancy it is some mistake—he is away again.” 

I shall ask wliat he wanted here,” said 
Miss Macdonald, rising to pull the bell. 
“ What did that soldier want who came in 
just now ?” 

“ He asked where Sir Thomas Lennox 
lived ?” 

“ Were those books he was carrying ?” 

“ Don’t know, ma’am,” replied Betty, 
{>ertly; “ I never asked what he was carry¬ 
ing.” 

" You may go down stairs,” said her mis¬ 
tress. 

As soon as Betty was shut out, the lat> 
ter returned to the investigation of this mys¬ 
terious circumstance. 

1 dare say these are music-books from 
some of the offi<lers,” said Mrs Smellarat; 

I am told that the Lennoxes are very 
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musical. Miss Lennox plays the harp 
remarkably well, and Major Willoughby 
spends most of his time accompanying her 
on the flute; he is there regularly every 
day. But, bless me, here is the soldier 
again, and still carrying the books. Sup¬ 
pose I open the window, and ask him if he 
is looking for any house ?” 

“ It is more proper that I should ask him,” 
said Miss Macdonald, and opening the win¬ 
dow, she asked if be was looking for Sir 
Thomas Lennox’s house ? 

“ Yes, ma’am,” replied the soldier, re¬ 
spectfully touching his cap, ** but I have 
not been able to find it.” 

“ Are these music books that you are 
carrying ?—^from Major Willoughby, I sup¬ 
pose ?” 

*‘Yes, ma’am, I am carrying them to 
Miss Lennox;—the Major is there just 
uow,—^but 1 have not been able to find the 
house.” 

“ My servant will direct you,” replied 
Miss Macdonald; while her visitors crowd- 
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ed to the window, that they might not lose 
a word of this dialogue. 

“ I thank you, ma’am,” said the man, 
again touching his cap, I am very much 
obliged to you.” 

’Tis just as I thought,” said Miss 
Macdonald, shutting down the window; 

tliey intend staying the evening too;— 
fine doings seem going on there. I dare 
say that poor fellow will get a good drub¬ 
bing, for being so long with the books: 1 
saw one of Sir Thomas’s servants pass some 
time ago, seemingly looking for some one.” 

I wonder,” said Mrs Smellarat, “ what 
kind of music it was—Moore, I suppose.” 

‘‘ I hope,” Miss Kennedy, that Miss 
Dundas’s eyes will be dry enough for her 
to see to read it.” 

“ Whose livery is that ?” said Miss 
Barton to Miss Macdonald. 

“ That is Sir Thomas Lennox’s coach¬ 
man—I was sure I had seen him pass; but 
what is that he is carrying ? it is like tea- 
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bread; but surely they must have had tea 
long ago—it is half-past eight o’clock.” 

‘‘ ’Tis neither more nor less than tea- 
bread,” said Miss Nettles, “ for I saw both 
seed-cake and Naples biscuit on the plate. 
But,” continued she, “ here comes the 
coachman again, with the soldier, and a 
finely dressed sort of lady with him.” 

That,” said Miss Kennedy to Mrs 
Barton, that is Campbell, Lady Lennox’s 
maid.” 

Considering,” said Miss Barton, her 
great grief for the absence of Mr Lennox’s 
valet, she seems to be in tolerable spirits.” 

I should know that green spencer,” 
observed Miss Macdonald ; “ yes, yes, it is 
the very one Miss Lennox wore for a few 
weeks, when she first came here : it appears 
to me to be perfectly new : at any rate, it 
is surely too good to be given away, espe¬ 
cially to a servant—that girl is too well 
dressed for her station. I declare, one can 
scarcely tell the ladies from their maids; 
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and that one seems as giddy as her mis¬ 
tress ; which is saying a great deal.” 

As the Licnnoxes were fairly housed for 
that night, the scandal-mongers broke up 
their meeting; but not before agreeing, 
that they should again sit in judgment on 
the Monday following, at the house of JMrs 
Barton, where it was expected that the 
members should come prepared with mat¬ 
ter for a new debate. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Love hath its hours of agony, when Hope 
Burns flickering in the socket of the hearty 
And, with a withering smile, pale Jealousy 
Looks on to see it die. 

H. G. B. 


“ I AM surprised, my dear Ellinor,” said 
Catherine one day, as they were seated at 
work together—“ I am surprised that you 
can take such pleasure in wounding poor 
Spencer; ’tis hardly fair, I think, to trifle 
with his affections in the manner you have 
been doing of late; he looks so wretched 
when you flirt with Major \^^illoughby,that 
I really wish they would not come toge¬ 
ther.” 

“ I don’t see,” replied Ellinor, what 
'right Spencer has to expect that I will 
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speak to no one but him. I presume I am 
just as much mistress of my actions as he is 
master of his, and of late he has himself set 
me an example of fickleness, for all his at¬ 
tentions are directed to you; so you can’t 
blame me without implicating him.” 

" How can you say so, when you know 
that it is your conduct alone which has occa¬ 
sioned the change in his; one kind word or 
look from you, would instantly recall him.” 

“ But I am not in the least disposed to 
bestow any such word or look upon him.” 

" That is just what I blame you for.” 

‘‘ ’Tis strange to hear you blame me for 
a lack of encouragement, when you inces¬ 
santly preach to me that I give too much.” 

To some, certainly far too much ; but 
your own conscience must tell you that, to 
Captain Spencer, you have either given too 
much or too little. If you do not mean to 
carry matters farther with him, you have 
certainly given him cause to say that you 
have not used him well; for you must be 
sensible that before you were acquainted 
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with Willoughby, he had every reason to 
believe that his attentions were anything 
but unacceptable.” 

“ I am sensible of no such thing,” said 
Ellinor, angrily; Spencer received no more 
encouragement from me than I have given 
to fifty others.” 

‘‘ That is no extenuation of your conduct; 
besides, Spencer was probably not aware 
that it is your mode to give equal encou¬ 
ragement to all your admirers; he would 
therefore naturally infer from your behaviour 
that he was not indifferent to you—what 
then must his sensation be, on finding him¬ 
self supplanted by another. I pity him sin¬ 
cerely.” 

“ You have become very much interested 
in Spencer all of a sudden,” said Ellinor, 
with a sneer ; “ and as pity is akin to love, 
I shall expect soon to see you deep in the 
tender passion. He seems very ready to be 
consoled for my cruelty ; but have a care, 
lest I suspect that your great pity for Spen- 
^cer is occasioned by your admiration of his 
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friend. You may, perhaps, flatter yourself, 
that were I out of the way, you might suc¬ 
ceed in your designs on Willoughby ; but 
I tell you very candidly, that you may give 
up all hopes of the kind—Willoughby is 
the man—and I have not the slightest in¬ 
tention of carrying matters farther with 
Spencer, to which you so kindly and disin¬ 
terestedly advise me.” 

You, Ellinor,” replied Catherine, “ arc 
the only person in the world who would dare 
to breathe such insinuations; believe them 
you cannot. I am proud to say, that every 
action of my life disproves them ; you your¬ 
self who utter them, do not give them a mo¬ 
ment’s belief. — Ellinor,” she continued, 
struggling to suppress her emotions, “ we have 
passed our childhood, our youth, together, 
and v.dth all your faults, I love you; and 1 
cannot bear to see you on the point of mar¬ 
ring your own happiness without making an 
effort to save you. Spencer loves you ten- 
derly, devotedly; he is a man with whom any 
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amiable woman might find happiness. Wil¬ 
loughby also loves you, but he has very ex¬ 
alted sentiments regarding our sex. He 
esteems you, and on that is his love found¬ 
ed ; but let him once witness your petulance, 
caprice, and injustice—let him discover that 
you have cruelly trifled with tlie affections 
of Spencer, and he is lost to you for ever. 
Spencer sees your faults, and loves you with 
tliem all. Choose then on which you will 
bestow your heart; and oh, my dearEllinor, 
strive not only to appear, but to become 
truly amiable.” 

Here the conversation was interrupted 
by the entrance of Willoughby and Spen¬ 
cer. 

“ How do you do, IMajor Willoughby ?” 
said Ellinor, receiving him with even more 
than her usual frankness, while she honour¬ 
ed Spencer only with a slight nod—I hope 
you have been quite well since we had the 
pleasure of seeing you ?” 

Willoughby, highly gratified by her very 
flattering reception, was more than usually 
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attentive andagreeable; on observing which, 
Ellinor cast many triumphant glances at 
her cousin; while poor Spencer, finding 
himself wholly overlooked, tried, by con¬ 
versing with Catherine, to conceal his deep 
mortification. 

But Catherine, wounded by Ellinor’s ac 
cusations, shocked by her coquetry, and 
grieved for Spencer, whose restless and un- 
happy countenance but too plainly showed 
how keenly he felt the neglect of his capri¬ 
cious mistress, proved but a silent and un¬ 
entertaining companion, which, though un¬ 
able to rectify, she sincerely regretted, as 
her taciturnity left Spencer more leisure to 
observe the motions of his rival, and of El¬ 
linor, whose gaiety appeared to increase in 
proportion as the countenance of Spencer 
became more and more melancholy and dis¬ 
contented. Willoughby, who was quite 
unconscious that to rage and pique he 
owed, in part at-least, the extreme affability 
of his companion, entered with great spirit 
into an animated flirtation, which, however, 
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truth obliges us to say, commenced on the 
lady's side, and, engrossed by this amuse¬ 
ment, he forgot there was any other object 
in the room ; nor did he even observe that 
Catherine had quitted it, till a deep sigh 
from Spencer, who was vainly trying to oc¬ 
cupy himself by turning over the leaves of 
a music-book, arrested his attention, and 
made him turn round to see from whom 
the doleful sound proceeded. 

“ Spencer,” said Willoughby, now first 
observing his paleness and dejection, ** my 
dear friend, are you well enough ?” 

Perfectly so,” replied Spencer, while 
indignation flushed his brow. 

‘‘ I cannot believe it,” rejoined Willough¬ 
bya moment since, you were as pale an 
• death, but now your colour is sufficiently 
brilliant—don’t you think so. Miss Len- 
nox?” 


“ Oh, very brilliant,” replied she, while 
her eyes fell under Spencer’s' penetrating 
^aze. 

^ Faith, Spencer,” exchimed Willoughby, 
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if these hot and cold fits continue, I shall 
begin to believe you are in love.—Don’t 
you think he has all the symptoms ?” con¬ 
tinued he, addressing Ellinor. 

“ I am no judge of these subjects,” she 
replied, deeply blushing. 

Just at this moment Catherine, who had 
been called from the room, now returned. 

Miss Dundas,” said Willoughby, ap¬ 
proaching her, “ we have been bringing a 
serious charge against my friend Spencer ; 
he appears inclined to deny the accusation, 
and you come very a propos to assist us in 
sifting the affair—If you,” continued he, 
addressing Ellinor, “ will bring forward the 
charges, Miss Dundas and I will hear the 
pleadings, and then pass sentence on the 
culprit.” 

If Miss Dundas has anything to do 
in it,” replied Ellinor, with a heat which 
surprised both gentlemen, the sentence 
will not he too lenient.” 

“ Are you then so severe a judge ?” said, 
Willoughby, turning to Catherine. 
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So it appears,” replied she, coldly, at 
the same time seating herself at a distance 
from the trio, and taking up her work. 

Willoughby, who was a great observer 
of tones, saw that there was something 
wrong, and his curiosity was excited; but, 
as Catherine continued silent, he again ad¬ 
dressed himself to Ellinor. “ Well, Miss 
Lennox,” said he, “ have you prepared your 
charges against the offender ?” 

** Not I,” replied Ellinor, in some con¬ 
fusion, and trying to bide the embarrass¬ 
ment occasioned by Spencer’s reproachful 
gaze; “ I have no charge to make against 
Captain Spencer.” 

“ Whatever he may have to make against 
you,” replied he pointedly. 

“ O,” said Ellinor, trying to laugh, I 
dare say your catalogue of offences is long 
enough; but we are all getting mighty hum¬ 
drum, and I bate stupid people, so I shall, 
go and rattle over a new waltz I got the 
^ther day. Come, and tell me how you like 

VOL. II. D 
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it,” continued she, addressing Willoughby. 
He followed her to the instrument. 

“ I wish,” he whispered, as her taper 
lingers were flying over the keys—I wish 
you would impart a portion of your liveli¬ 
ness to your cousin ; she wants only a little 
animation to be quite captivating.” 

“ You must think,” replied Ellinor, 
that I have too much spirit, since you 
wish me to part with some of it.” 

By no means,” said Willoughby; “ I 
should not wish you to lose any of that vi¬ 
vacity, which I think so—so-” 

“ So annoying,” replied Ellinor, with re¬ 
covered good-humour. 

Charming, I would have said,” an¬ 
swered Willoughby. “ But pray, if it is a 
iiiir question, havcMissDundas and Spencer 
quarrelled ?—Spencer is an excellent fel¬ 
low,” continued he, in a graver tone, and 
nothing would grieve me more than his suf¬ 
fering a disappointment of this nature. But 
whatever may be the determination of Miss. 
Hundas, I feel certain that he will be treat- 
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€(I with opeuness and candour, for your 
cousin possesses a sincerity of manner, which 
I have always admired; and, in spite of the 
coldness of her deportment, I can discern 
that she has too much feeling and principle 
to trifle with the best affections of an ho¬ 
nourable man. But he has now seated him¬ 
self beside her—play a little louder, and 
perhaps, under cover of your battery, they 
may make up this lover’s quarrel.” 

The sensations with which Ellinor lis¬ 


tened to this speech, may be more easily 
conceived than described; but, unable to 
reply to him, she gladly complied with his 
request, and continued to rattle on till she 
was interrupted by the entrance of visitors, 
soon after which Spencer departed, and 
Willoughby quickly followed him. 

“ That was a very handsome man who 


was sitting by you,” said Miss Bruce to 
Ellinor; pray, who is he ?” 

Major Willoughby,” replied Ellinor, 
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Is he in the regiment now here re¬ 
joined the lady. 

He is,” replied Ellinor. 

I should like to know him,” said Miss 
Bruce; he appears to be very agreeable. 
I have not seen a countenance that pleased 
me so much for a long time.—Harriet,” con¬ 
tinued she, addressing her sister, “ don’t 
you agree with me in thinking Major Wil¬ 
loughby a very handsome man ?” 

I rather think,” replied she, “ that I 
admire his companion more. He is perhaps 
not quite so superb as the other Don, but 
he is more to my taste—But,” continued 
she, addressing Catherine, “ don’t look so 
frightened; I have no intention of becom¬ 
ing your rival; I suspect we broke up a very 
tender t6te-k4fite, for you both looked very 
much annoyed when we entered.” 

“ You never were more mistaken,” said 
Catherine coldly; “ Captain Spencer was 
saying nothing to me that you and the 
whole world might not have heard.” •• 
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“ Spepcer,” exclaimed Miss Bruce, ‘‘what 
a pretty name!” 

“ Of course,” said Harriet, laughing, “ 1 
did not expect that you would acknowledge 
your penchant ; but for all that, it was very 
evident-” 

“ I can’t acknowledge,” replied Cathe¬ 
rine, “ what is not the case.” 

“ And is this Major what d’ye call him 
your admirer ?” said Miss Harriet, address¬ 
ing Ellinor. 

“ Can you doubt it ?” replied Ellinor, 
with fashionable ease. 

“ Can’t say,” replied she, with the amiable 
motive of mortifying Ellinor—“ I don’t 
think he has the least the look of a man in 
love—How different his careless disengaged 
air from that of the tender Spencer.” 

“ Is that your opinion ?” replied Ellinor, 
piqued at this surmise ; “ then of course it 
must be the case. A lady of your penetra¬ 
tion cannot possibly be mistaken.” 

“ I dare say,” said Miss Bruce, “ that 
Harriet, with all her airs of admiring Spen- 
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cer, has a plot upon the Major, and only 
talks so to tease you.” 

“ Make yourself perfectly easy on that 
head,” replied Ellinor, for, I assure you, 
I don’t mind her.” 

“ Did you walk from town ?” asked Ca¬ 
therine, shocked at this ill-bred sparring. 

“ Yes,” replied Harriet, “ and the wind 
blew us dreadfully about—my curls are all 
out—I dare say the gentlemen thought me 
a pretty fright—Don’t you think so ?” 

Really, said Ellinor, I can’t pretend 
to answer for their thoughts; but, as you 
may perhaps encounter them in passing the 
Barracks, you can ask them, and they will 
certainly satisfy your curiosity, for they are 
frankness and candour personified.” 

“ I don’t like quizzing,” said Miss Har¬ 
riet, in a pet. 

Neither do I,” replied Ellinor; “ I 
think it excessively impertinent.” 

Catherine rang for refreshments, and 
Lady Lennox entering soon after, the con¬ 
versation took a new turn, and the visitors 
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having remained what Ellinor thought an 
enormous time, at length departed, but not 
without leaving their characters behind them.. 
which were not spared by Ellinor, wlio 
strongly resented the mortifying supposition 
that Willoughby was not over head and 
ears in love with her. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

By all the careless looks and careless wordsj 

Wliich have to me been like the scorpion's stinging; 

By happiness blighted, and by thee, for ever; 

By thy eternal work of wretchedness; 

By all my wither'd feelings, ruin'd health. 

Crush'd hopes, and rifted heart, I will forget thee! 

L* £• 

Scarcely a day now passed without a 
meeting between Willoughby, Spencer, and 
the Lennox family. There was a book or 
song to be returned, or a flute accompani¬ 
ment was wanted ; and when these excuses 
were not at hand, the gentlemen strolled 
on the sands, for which walk Ellinor naw 
showed a violent predilection. Willough¬ 
by, though habitually unobtrusive, could 
not always conceal the admiration with 
which Ellinor inspired him, while she, with 
a woman’s intuition on this subject, pene¬ 
trated his sentiments and gloried in her 
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captive. But still Willoughby spoke not 
of love. He appeared to be studying her 
character, investigating her sentiments and 
dispositions, and he seemed resolved not to 
commit his happiness to her keeping, till 
he found that she was worthy of the trust. 
Thus occupied, the uneasiness and jealousy 
of Spencer passed unobserved; for Wil¬ 
loughby, conscious that Ellinor gave, on all 
occasions, a preference to his society, never 
for one moment doubted that Catherine 
was the object of Spencer’s wishes; and 
"as she, compassionating his evident unhap¬ 
piness, always received him with marked 
kindness of manner, Willoughby became 
more and more convinced of the correctness 
of his opinion; and if at any time the in¬ 
dignation of Spencer drew from him a la¬ 
conic or disdainful reply, Willoughby, at¬ 
tributing it to some trivial disagreement 
with his^ fair mistress, passed it over with 
good-humoured forbearance. 

One fine evening that Willoughby was 
seated beside Ellinor, while Catherine was 

D 2 
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drawing at a table near them, the conver¬ 
sation turned accidentally on some of the 
gentlemen of AVilloughby’s regiment with 
whom the ladies were acquainted. 

“ Ah/’ exclaimed Willoughby, ** how 
much I wish you knew my friend Bagot; 
you would be charmed with him.” 

“ Indeed,” replied Ellinor, gaily; “ then 
why don’t you introduce him ?” 

“ He is not with us. Just before our 
coming to Scotland, he obtained leave of 
absence for some mon|hs; and from the 
tenor of his last letters to me, I fear we 
shall lose him altogether.” 

“ What is the matter ?” asked Ellinor; 
“ is he going to marry and grow stupid ?” 

“ No,” replied Willoughby, ‘‘ he is not 
likely to marry early; for his whole time 
is devoted to soften the lamentable situa¬ 
tion of his mother, to whom he is enthusi¬ 
astically attached. She was seized some 
time since with a sudden and violent ill¬ 
ness, after which she became totally blind. 
She lost her husband several years ago, and 
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Bagot is her only child; so that, in all pro¬ 
bability, he will relinquish his profession, 
and devote himself entirely to her. When 
he is with her, he is never from her side, 
and she lives but in his presence. It is 
affecting to witness his tender, his almost 
feminine cares.” 

“ How beautiful!” exclaimed Catherine, 
in a feeling tone. 

“ Silly fellow!” cried Ellinor; “ why 
can't he engage a companion to live with 
her, to see that she does not fall into the 
'• fire ? It is great folly for a man to give up 
the army, and all the dear delights of ac¬ 
tive life, for the sake of leading an old blind 
woman about.” 

At this hard-hearted and unfeeling 
speech, away flew half of Ellinor's graces 
and charms ; and Willoughby sat gazing 
at her with a countenance which expressed 
equal surprise and consternation. Cathe¬ 
rine blushed deeply, AVilloughby remained 
silent, and Ellinor, seeing the error she 
bad committed, endeavoured to repair it, 
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by passing it off as a jest, and by praising 
the exemplary conduct of Captain Bagot. 
But the feelings of Willoughby had been 
too harshly jarred to allow him to continue 
the conversation ; and in this uncomforta¬ 
ble state the party remained till the en¬ 
trance of Lady liCnnox, which was felt by 
all to be an inexpressible relief. 

‘‘ Catherine, my dear,” said she, on en¬ 
tering, ** I have just had a letter from a 
Mrs Cathcart, inquiring the character of 
Barbara, whom we parted with at the last 
term—Will you answer it for me ?—Major 
Willoughby,” she continued, “ I hope you 
will forgive me for being so rude as to talk 
of domestic concerns before you ; but every 
one knows they must be attended to.” 

If I am the smallest restraint,” replied 
Willoughby, ^ I am off.” 

I shall accompany you to the library,” 
said Catherine to Lady Lennox, ‘‘ where 
we can settle all these matters.” 

“ There’s not the least occasion for that,” 
replied her ladyship, since Major Wil- 
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loughby is kind enough to say we don’t dis¬ 
turb him ; so I beg you will remain where 
you arc. But what sort of character do you 
think we must give her ? She was not good 
tempered, and I had great doubts of her ho¬ 
nesty. You must recollect that I lost three 
lace frills and two cambric night-caps when 
she was laundress; and the very week before 
she went away she singed two of my pocket- 
handkerchiefs in a dreadful manner. And 
don’t forget to mention that she knows no 
more about small-plaiting than the man in 
^the moon. Indeed, I think she has a good 
deal of assurance to expect that I will re¬ 
commend her as a laundress. Sir Thomas’s 
shirts were a shame to be seen the whole 
time she was with us ; and JSllinor missed 
both some money and a pink silk handker¬ 
chief out of her drawers. To be sure, she 
should not have left the drawers open, which 
I believe is her constant practice; but that 
is no excuse for Barbara.” 

But, my dear aunt,” replied Catherine, 
mildly, we are not certain that Barbara 


a 
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took these articles; it might have been 
some of the other servants, and it would not 
be just to deprive her of a situation on 

vague suspicion.” 

_ • 

But,” rejoined her ladyship, “ as we 
had suspicions, you surely would not say 
we thought her honest; and I am sure you 
are too conscientious to recommend such 
an abominable laundress to any one.” 

If,” said Catherine, I believed that 
she took the articles that were missing, I 
certainly would not assist her in procuring 
another place; but having my doubts as 
to that, I do not think it would be right 
to charge her with a crime which she per¬ 
haps never committed. But we certainly 
ought to mention to Mrs Cathcart, that 
several things were lost while she was with 
us, but that we had never been able to as¬ 
certain, among so many servants, which was 
the culprit. As to her ironing, 1 shall 
merely say it was indifferent; it really was 
not worse than indifferent, and you know 
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she was remarkably neat in her person, and 
very obliging.** 

I dare say you are right, my dear,” re¬ 
plied her ladyship; ** when their very bread 
depends on our report, we ought to lean to 
the side of mercy; and above all, we should 
never omit mentioning any circumstance 
that is in their favour. But when you 
have finished this business, will you add up 
the weekly bills for me? I have just got 
them in.” 

Ellinor, who saw how much her unfor¬ 
tunate remark on Mrs Bagot, had injured 
her in the opinion of \A^illoughby, now 
tried to obliterate the impression; and by 
way of appearing very amiable and atten¬ 
tive, said, I shall add up these bills for 
you, if you please, mamma.” 

“You add up the bills!” replied her 
ladyship, iii a tone which sufficiently ex¬ 
pressed her surprise at this uuusual offer; 
“ surely something extraordinary is about 
to happen, when you interest yourself in 
xlomestic affairs. I hope this^ active fit 
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may continue; but for the present, I shall 
employ Catherine, as she always transacts 
these affairs.” 

At this rebuke Ellinor actually blush¬ 
ed ; while Catherine, anxious to terminate 
the subject, said hastily, that she would do 
what Lady Lennox wished in the evening. 

An embarrassed pause ensued, which was 
at length broken by Willoughby, who arose, 
took leave with a grave countenance, and 
departed. 

Absorbed in painful reflection, Willough¬ 
by walked slowly home. The occurrences 
of the morning wounded and grieved him. 
One moment he accused Ellinor of unfeel¬ 
ing flippancy; and the next, he attributed 
all that was wrong in her conduct and sen¬ 
timents, to innocent and thoughtless gaiety. 
Still her words recurred incessantly to his 
mind; and he could not conceal from him¬ 
self, that they left there an impression far 
from favourable to her. 

He at length arrived at the Barracks, 
and having some regimental business to 
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trausact with Spencer, he sought him in 
his apartment. After discussing the af¬ 
fair on account of which he wished to see 
Spencer, Willoughby, observing his gravity 
and dejection, and anxious to dispel his 
gloom, gaily addressed him. 

“ Well, my friend,” said he, “ how does 
the siege in Hope-street go on, and when 
are we to have you Benedict ? If I did 
not know to the contrary, that gloomy air 
would almost persuade me, that the grand 
affair had taken place at least a year ago.” 

“ Major Willoughby,” said Spencer in¬ 
dignantly, this is conduct, sir, which I 
did not expect from you, nor from any 
man of honour.” 

Conduct!” repeated Willoughby, in 
great amazement; ‘‘ your words, sir, re¬ 
quire explanation.” 

“ If,” replied Spencer scornfully, “ you 
will be pleased to review your conduct for 
the few last months, you will be at no loss 
to^ comprehend my meaning.” 

‘‘ Captain Spencer,” said Willoughby, 
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this is language which I neither under- 
standy nor will submit to; my conduct ever 
has been, and, I trust, will continue to be, 
irreproachable: but if you, sir, have any 
accusation to bring against me, let it be 
done in an open, honourable manner, and I 
am ready to meet the charge.” 

" Honour!” retorted Spencer; “ ’tis but 
a cloak for deceit and hypocrisy. But there 
was a time,” said he, with increasing ve¬ 
hemence, “ when I did believe that you, 
Willoughby, would have been the last man 
on earth to act to me as you have done. 
But that time is past,—and I find that you 
also can deceive, and that too under the 
mask of morality and religion.” 

Spencer,” exclaimed Willoughby, in 
considerable agitation, “ the belief that you 
labour under some delusion alone prevents 
me from calling you to account for your 
most unjust accusations;—but I arn con¬ 
vinced that some mistake has happened. 
Say, then, at once, in what way you sup¬ 
pose I have wronged you; for from your 
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words and manner^ I am led to believe, 
that you consider yourself to be aggrieved 
by what you are pleased to term my disho- 
nouiable conduct.” 

“ And what not only I, but all the 
world, must term dishonourable. I did 
not expect,” continued he, with bitterness, 
“ to find, in the fastidious, moral, religi¬ 
ous Major Willoughby, a man of the world, 
who does not scruple to employ every art 
of which he knows so well how to avail 
himself, to supplant his friend in the affec¬ 
tions of the only woman he ever truly 
loved. Now, sir, this is my charge;—^deny 
it if you dare ?” 

‘‘ I do deny it,—solemnly deny it,” ex¬ 
claimed Willoughby. “ Spencer,” he con¬ 
tinued, with increased agitation, “ by Hea¬ 
vens, you do me wrong!” 

“ This is too much,” exclaimed Spencer. 
“ What, sir, do you dare to deny that you 
have used every effort to rival me in the 
affections of Miss Lennox ? Will you deny. 
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that to you 1 stand indebted for her pre¬ 
sent neglect and scorn ?” 

Miss Lennox, did you say ?” replied 
Willoughby, in the utmost amazement; 

Miss Lennox!” 

Yes, sir, I gaid Miss Lennox,—you at 
least should not forget the name: but won¬ 
der, sir, is not refutation. You will scarce¬ 
ly, 1 should think, hope to disprove atten¬ 
tions to Miss lionnox, which so many have 
witnessed.” 

“ I deny them not,” said Willoughby; 

but I assure you, I never for one mo¬ 
ment believed that it was Miss Lennox 
to whom you were attached. You, Spen¬ 
cer, must have the candour to allow, that 
there was nothing in her manner to you, 
which could lead me to believe that she 
loved you: on the contrary, such was her 
reception of me, as to induce a belief that 
her heart was free;—and your attentions, 
Spencer, were they not all directed to Miss 
Dundas ? I solemnly declare, on the ward 
of a man of honour, that, till this moment, 
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I never entertained the slightest doubt of 
your attachment to her. With regard to 
Miss Lennox, I renounce her—her con« 
duct is inexcusable: and if the encourage¬ 
ment you met with, equalled what she be¬ 
stowed on me, she must be a coquette—a 
cold, heartless coquette—unworthy of our 
regard. Now, my dear Spencer, I no 
longer wonder at your heat; but I thought 
you knew me better, than to believe me 
guilty of such base conduct.” 

“Willoughby,” exclaimed Spencer, offer¬ 
ing his hand, “ I have wronged you, and 
I am sorry for it; but I beseech you, make 
some allowance for a man half distracted 
with love and jealousy,” 

“ Think no more of it,” said Willoughby, 
warmly shaking the offered hand, “ think 
no more of it, as 1 mean to do. In fact, we 
ought rather to rejoice that this business 
has come to an eclaircissement, and that we 
have had our eyes opened to the character 
of Miss Lennox. Were she beautiful as an 
tliDgel, 1 would not now unite my fate to hers. 
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Like me, Spencer, resolve to forget her. 
What faith, what confidence, could you re¬ 
pose in one who has treated you so shame¬ 
fully ? Believe me, my dear Spencer, you 
will never secure your happiness by a union 
with Ellinor Lennox.” 

I feel,” said Spencer, ‘‘ that she has 
not used me well. Before you were known 
to her, she received my attentions in a way 
that induced me to believe they were agree¬ 
able to her ; but since that period, you have 
completely engrossed her. Yet could T but 
hope that 1 had touched her heart, and that 
her conduct to you was occasioned only by 
a love of admiration- 

“ A love of admiration ! my dear Spen¬ 
cer !—Do you consider to what fatal conse¬ 
quence that passion so often leads ?” 

But observing him pained by this dis¬ 
course, he broke off that part of the subject, 
and asked Spencer what line of conduct be 
meant to pursue. 

** In my opinion,” said Willoughby, “ wc 
ought to visit there as usual; but we should 
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refrain from all particularity of behaviour, 
and so gradually withdraw from the dan¬ 
gerous intimacy—Do you agree with me ?” 

In truth, Willoughby,” replied Spencer, 
“ I hardly know myself what are my inten¬ 
tions—I can neither resolve to leave her, 
nor can 1 almost wish to make her mine. 
There is, I allow, much truth in what you 
say concerning her ; yet, with all her faults, 
I love her—yes, I most sincerely love her. 
She is young and thoughtless. Let us not 
judge her harshly.—Indulged from her very 
cradle, incessantly flattered and admired, 
can we wonder at her imperfections? but 
she possesses both sense and feeling, and in 
proper hands, do you not think there is rea¬ 
son that she may yet become an amiable 
and estimable woman ?” 

Willoughby, seeing Spencer’s great re¬ 
luctance to give up all thoughts of Ellinor, 
would not then press the subject, but con¬ 
tented himself with saying, “ Well, Spencer, 
let us do nothing rashly—She may, as you 
observe, improve; but as you value your 
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future happiness, be cautious how you com¬ 
mit yourself. Beware how you take a step 
of such importance without full deliberation 
—study her well. I, too, for your sake, will 
scrutinize every word, every action. Sin¬ 
cerely, truly, do I hope I may find myself 
mistaken in the opinion I have formed of 
her; but if not, Spencer, you must not, 
shall not, marry her.” 

Spencer having thanked Willoughby for 
the friendly interest he took in his happi¬ 
ness, the friends separated; the one resolved 
to be guided by duty and principle alone; 
while the other, irresolute and unsteady, 
could form no determination with regard 
to his future conduct, but left to time and 
chance to decide whether his attentions to 
his beautiful and capricious enslaver should 
be continued or withdrawn. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


I am not in a sportive humour now. 

Comedj! of Error*. 


One day soon after this conversation, 
Willoughby thought himself obliged to call 
on the Lennoxes. He found KUinor and 
Catherine only at home, with whom he en¬ 
tered into conversation; but in spite of his 
efforts to appear gay and unconstrained, 
there was a change in bis manner, which 
Ellinor remarked with uneasiness, but de¬ 
sirous of pleasing him, she tried to adapt 
herself to his tone, and accordingly com¬ 
menced a moralizing, sedate, and sentimen¬ 
tal conversation, in which she displayed so 

VOL. II. E 
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much good sense that Willoughby began 
to doubt the correctness of the opinion he 
had formed of her, and several times asked 
himself, if one who talked so well, and ap¬ 
peared to have such correct sentiments, 
would really be a heartless coquette ; but 
unfortunately for Ellinor, a circumstance 
occurred at that moment which instantly 
effaced the more favourable impressions 
which her studied discourse had made on 
him. They were still engaged in this tete- 
ii-tfite, (for so it might be called, as Ca¬ 
therine took no part in the conversation, 
but appeared to be engrossed by her net¬ 
ting,) when Sir Thomas walked into the 
drawing-room. Ellinor, highly provoked at 
this interruption, did not address one w^ord 
to him ; but Catherine, instantly throw¬ 
ing off her taciturnity, entered into conver¬ 
sation with Sir Thomas, and exerted her¬ 
self so much, that Willoughby thought he 
had never before seen her so animated and 
engaging. 

Sir Thomas, who had been walking a Ion 
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time on the sands, and who was rather fa¬ 
tigued with the exercise, asked Ellinor, and 
that too at the very moment when Wil¬ 
loughby had requested to hear his favour¬ 
ite song, to take a game at chess with him. 
Ellinor, who thought this a most unreason¬ 
able request, replied, disobligingly, “ Oh, 
I can’t play just now, I am going to sing to 
Major Willoughby; besides, I hate chess at 
this early hour; it is surely more an even¬ 
ing amusement.” On hearing this, Wil¬ 
loughby instantly begged that Miss Len¬ 
nox would indulge Sir Thomas, saying he 
would have the pleasure of hearing her 
another time ; but Catherine cut short the 
debate, by insisting that Sir Thomas should 
accept of her as Ellinor’s substitute; and 
throwing her work aside, she rose and pla¬ 
cing the chess-table before her uncle, seated 
herself, and began to arrange the pieces. 

Delighted once more to have the Major 
all to herself, Ellinor opened the instru¬ 
ment, and never doubting that he was list- 
ojiing with breathless attention to her li- 
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quid notes, she gave her favourite song with 
great effect. But Willoughby, so far from 
being enraptured, as in duty bound, scarcely 
heard her. He was busily engaged con¬ 
trasting the conduct of the cousins. Miss 
Lennox, thought he, speaks well of duties; 
but she appears to be incapable of making 
the most trifling sacriflee to the wishes of 
another. Miss Dundas never harangues 
on such topics, but her sentiments are suf¬ 
ficiently manifested by her readiness to 
oblige—her efforts to smooth down the as¬ 
perities of conversation; and yet, with all 
this, there is a dignity of maimer, a self- 
possession which entirely precludes the least 
suspicion that the gentleness of her dispo¬ 
sition would lead her into any improper 
compliances. By the time Willoughby ar¬ 
rived at this conclusion, Ellinor having 
finished her song, turned to him with a be¬ 
witching air, to receive his homage; but 
she was nearly petrified with amazement on 
seeing him regarding Catherine with looks 
of warm admiration; and to add4o the 
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provocation, seemingly quite unconscious 
that her strain had ceased. Recalled by the 
dashing down of Ellinor’s music-book, to a 
sense of what was expected of him, Wil¬ 
loughby said a few pretty things with an 
abstracted air, and soon after sauntered to 
the chess-table, under pretence of overlook¬ 
ing the game. Ellinor, piqued beyond her 
powers of concealment, swept across the 
room, and on leaving it, shut the door with 
a force, which electrified Catherine; and 
even Willoughby, though by no means ner¬ 
vous, was startled by the report. 

I believe none of my readers will be dis¬ 
posed to deny, that doors have a language 
of their own ; and certainly, on this occa¬ 
sion, the one above mentioned gave audible 
warning to Catherine of an approaching 
storm, and for a moment confused her, and 
caused her to make a false move. 

“ Heavens, Catherine!” said Sir Thomas, 
‘‘ what can you be thinking of ? That move 
will ruin you.—Major Willoughby, if she 
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does Dot play better, I shall turn her over 
to you to receive a few lessons.” 

Willoughby bowed, smiled, and said he 
would be but too happy to have such a 
pupil. 

No, no,” said Catherine, hastily; ** but 
when this game is finished, 1 shall relin¬ 
quish my seat to Major Willoughby. I 
shall learn much better by looking on.” 

The game proceeded, concluded, and Ca¬ 
therine was the loser. 

Sir Thomas now insisted that Major 
Willoughby should take his place; but 
Catherine, who did not wish to play with 
Willoughby, endeavoured to persuade Sir 
Thomas to give her her revenge; but his 
favourite newspaper coming in at that mo¬ 
ment, he resisted all her entreaties, and be¬ 
gan without ceremony to read the debates, 
leaving Catherine and Willoughby in un¬ 
disputed possession of the chess-board. 

Ellinor was no sooner in her own apart¬ 
ment, than she repented of having left th6 
drawing-room ; so, after taking a few turns 
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across her room, she once more descended 
to see what was going on below, where her 
chagrin was considerably augmented on find¬ 
ing Catherine and AVilloughby at chess. 
Bitterly did she now regret having desig¬ 
nated it as an evening amusement only; 
and as she felt that she could not now offer 
to play with Willoughby, after having refu¬ 
sed to oblige her father, she was forced to 
content herself with a station near the play¬ 
ers, where she pretended to be observing the 
game. A game she was indeed watching, 
but it was not that of chess. 

Catherine, who saw the gathering storm, 
now said carelessly, at the same time rising 
from her seat, “ Come, Ellinor, you know 
you are an excellent chess-player; do try 
and retrieve my blunders. I really can’t 
stand the loss of two games, for 1 see this 
is going against me; and though 1 know 
you arc not very fond of it in the morning, 
yet I hope you will oblige me to-day, were 
it only to save my character as a chess¬ 
player.” 
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Willoughby, as far as politeness to Elli- 
nor would allow him, opposed this plan, 
saying, “ However glad he would be to 
have Miss Lennox for an antagonist, he 
could not think of parting with Miss Dun- 
das till their contest was decided.” 

Catherine, however, insisted on Ellinor’s 
taking her place, which she did, though 
but half pleased with the dSnduct of Wil¬ 
loughby, who, on his part, being by no 
means delighted with the exchange, moved 
his Bishops, Kings, and Queens, in solemn 
silence. 

Catherine, seeing the dissatisfaction of 
Ellinor, and the gravity of Willoughby, 
retired to the library, resolving not to re¬ 
turn to the drawing-room till assured of 
his departure. 

Ellinor, though in high displeasure with 
Willoughby, tried to conceal her chagrin; 
but, occupied in endeavouring to divine the 
cause of the alteration in his manner, she 
played so carelessly, that Willoughby, 
though almost equally inattentive to the 
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game,^fter a short contest, won it; and 
without once oiFering to give her her re¬ 
venge, almost immediately after took his 
departure, leaving Ellinor full leisure to 
reflect on all that had passed, and ponder on 
that alteration in the deportment of Wil¬ 
loughby, which she alternately regretted and 
resented. 

A few days after this occurrence, to the 
surprise of the family, and the pleasure of 
Catherine, a letter was received by Sir 
Thomas from Charles, requesting his fa 
ther’s consent to his marriage with an Eng¬ 
lish lady, a widow, of a good family, and 
possessing an independent fortune. Al¬ 
though Sir Thomas felt somewhat surprised 
at the rapidity with which the matter had 
been negotiated, the description Charles 
gave of the lady and her appendages was 
too satisfactory to admit of his hesitating 
to receive her into his family. His con¬ 
sent, therefore, was no sooner asked than it 
was granted, and, as may be supposed, in 
very well-chosen high-sounding terms. 

£ 2 
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When Charles set off for England, in 
deep despair at Catherine’s rejection of his 
suit, he firmly believed that no woman 
breathing would ever have power to make 
him forget his incomparable cousin. The 
thing was impossible. He never would find 
her equal, therefore he never would love 
again. 

So Charles reasoned and thought, as 
many have reasoned and thought before 
him. Like all people in love, he imagined 
his affection must last for ever, and like 
them, too, he, after an interval, the dura¬ 
tion of which is left to the imagination of 
our fair readers, found himself still enslaved 
though he had changed his enslaver. In 
justice to Charles, however, we must allow, 
that, on his arrival at Cheltenham, he was 
as miserable as a rejected lover need be, 
and that he would most probably have con¬ 
tinued much longer in the despairing state 
befitting his situation, had not his melan¬ 
choly been chased away by the smiles of 
this agreeable widow, who spared no ef- 
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forts td'attract and attach the dejected and 
interesting heir of a baronetcy and a large 
estate. 

On the noble principle^ perhaps, of being 
above disguise, the lady did not hesitate to 
display her partiality; and as a man is 
never so vulnerable to the attacks of one 
fair lady as vrhen he has just been rejected 
by another, Charles, grateful for her affec¬ 
tion, persuaded himself that he was actual¬ 
ly in love, and in a moment of tenderness 
offered her his hand. As the lady had no 
one to consult, the affair was soon arranged, 
and they waited only for the consent of Sir 
Thomas to complete their marriage. 

“ I wonder,’* said Ellinor, “ what kind 
of a woman this widow is. I did not think 
that Charles would marry an Engh’shwo- 
man. I presume they will be down imme¬ 
diately. 1 am all impatience to see her. 
Charles does not say whether or not she is 
handsome; but I am sure she must have a 
considerable portion of beauty, or she could 
not have caught him. I observe he men- 
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tioBs, that she has a little girl by tier for¬ 
mer marriage. I hope they won’t bring it 
with them ; children are such troublesome 
little wretches.” 

“ Indeed,” replied Catherine, ** I should 
like very much to see Charles’s wife. 1 hope 
she is amiable. I esteem Charles so much, 
that it would give me a great deal of unea¬ 
siness if I could not love the woman he has 
chosen. But don’t you mean to write to 
congratulate him ?” 

** AVhy,” said Ellinor, I was not think¬ 
ing of that exertion, but since you have put 
it in my head, I daresay I must send him 
a few lines; but suppose we make it a joint 
epistle—I shall confine myself to questions 
concerning her outward frame, while you 
may require a clear statement of her men¬ 
tal qualifications. I really hope she is to¬ 
lerably good-looking — I should feel hor¬ 
ridly mortified to have a fright of a sister- 
in-law.” 

“ But consider,” said Catherine, smiling, 
that in that case your charms would ap- 
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pear more resplendent from the force of con¬ 
trast.” 

Oh! but I flatter myself that I don’t 
require a foil,” rejoined Ellinor. 

In the middle of this discourse, her lady¬ 
ship entered. ** Well, girls,” she began, 
are you not amazed to hear of Charles’s 
marriage ? I declare I have not yet reco¬ 
vered from the surprise. I wish we could 
get him to put it off till wc go to our own 
house; for it will be very inconvenient for 
me to receive them here; and then, I sup¬ 
pose, she will bring a waiting-maid and a 
servant for the child. I would have been as 
well pleased if she had had no child, but that 
can’t be helped now. But really these Eng¬ 
lish people are so difficult to please, and take 
so much attention, and so much room, that 
I am sure I don’t know how we shall ma¬ 
nage. Wc have barely accommodation for 
our own domestics, far less for the servants 
of other people. It was very thoughtless of 
Charles to marry just now, when he knows 
how little room we have; but’tis so like men, 
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they have no more consideration thaii a cat. 
I am afraid, Catherine, I must ask you to 
take the little girl with you. 1 can easily 
get one of our small folding-up beds from 
town for her, which may stand in a corner 
of your room. To be sure, it is not very 
agreeable to have children always with one; 
but I don’t sec how it can be otherwise, un¬ 
less Charles is prevailed on to postpone his 
marriage, for Sir Thomas will not hear of 
their taking a furnished house. He says 
they must come here; and you know very 
well, that if he promised to lodge a whole 
regiment, we would be obliged to find beds 
for them. It is really very provoking.” 

" Oh !” said Catherine, good-humoured¬ 
ly, I daresay we shall manage very well. 
I shall willingly take the little girl with me. 
It will be no hardship ; for you know I am 
very fond of children. The nursery-maid 
may sleep with Mary ; and if you will or¬ 
der the south attic to be cleared of the ham¬ 
pers and packing-cases, it will do very well 
for Mrs Lennox’s maid; and I trust Mrs 
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Lenndk will prove to be a woman of more 
sense, than to be particular about accom¬ 
modation for the short time we shall con¬ 
tinue ill this house.” 

Sense, or no sense,” replied her lady¬ 
ship, “ all Englishwomen are troublesome 
about these matters; and then I know 
Charles will fret himself into a fever if every 
thing is not in the highest order. Does the 
boy think that I can add to the size of the 
rooms ?—And then the kitchen is so small; 
and wc have no hall. Our servants will not 
have room to turn themselves. And then, 
I suppose, that in honour of Charles's mar¬ 
riage, Sir Thomas will make them all tipsy. 
William, I perceive, is a little given to that 
already. I noticed last night, when he was 
carrying away the tea equipage, that he 
staggered almost to the other side of the 
room. I thought the whole set was gone. 
He is getting very careless; and, I daresay, 
these new comers won’t improve him. A 
pretty houseful we shall have. I know the 
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noise in the kitchen will be quite ‘ intole¬ 
rable.” 

Impatient to put an end to this harangue, 
Ellinor called to Catherine to come and be* 
gin her letter; and her ladyship finding 
herself deprived of her auditor, quitted the 
apartment. The writing-desk was just un¬ 
locked, and the pens and paper laid out, 
when Sir Thomas stalked in to favour them 
with a perusal of the letter be had just pen¬ 
ned to his son. The volatile Ellinor heard 
scarcely one w^ord in ten, but the better 
sense of Catherine taught her to appreciate 
properly the effusions of an affectionate fa¬ 
ther addressing a son on an occasion so mo¬ 
mentous, and she listened with unaffected 
interest to sentiments and advice, which did 
equal honour to his head and his heart. 

“ I hope,” said Ellinor pettishly, the mo¬ 
ment the Baronet left them, “ we shall have 
no more of these teasing interruptions.— 
Pray, Catherine, mend me a few pens.” 

The pens were mended, and Ellinor dash¬ 
ed off a couple of pages in a short time. She 
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then enjoined Catherine to take her place, 
who added her most affectionate good wishes 
for his happiness. The letter was then duly 
signed and sealed, and dispatched, with Sir 
Thomas’s more elaborate epistle, to the post- 
office. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 


Allured and frighten’d^ soften’d and afraiil. 

The widow doubted^ ponder’d and obey’d ; 

So were they wedded. Ckabbe. 

Why, sir, I trust I may have leave to speak— 
And speak 1 will. Taming of a Shrew. 


As the day approached on which they 
were to be introduced to their new relative, 
all was anxiety and bustle in the house. 
Hours before the travellers could possibly 
reach Hope-street, the impatient Sir Tho¬ 
mas kept pacing from the window to the 
door, from the door to the window, watch¬ 
ing every vehicle which rattled down the 
street, and stopping every second to listen 
for their approach. This restless fit gave 
great umbrage to his lady, who, in her pe¬ 
regrinations from room to room, to ascer- 
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tain that all things were in order, encoun¬ 
tered her lord and master at every turn ; 
for Sir Thomas was not contented to await 
their arrival in one apartment, but pranced 
from the drawing-room to the dining-room, 
and from the dining-room to the drawing¬ 
room, to the great annoyance of his lady, 
and discomfort of Ellin or, who complain¬ 
ed to Catherine, that the creaking of his 
shoes, and his perpetual motion, would in¬ 
fallibly throw her into a hysteric fit, if she 
did not go instantly, and get him to stay 
in one place. She was just about to obey, 
when he again appeared. 

I wonder what can keep them,” he 
said, on entering; and pulling out his 
watch, ‘‘ they should have been here long 
ago; but, to be sure, when men have ladies 
for travelling companions, they never can 
be certain of their time: I never yet met 
with a punctual woman—always dilatory— 
always late. It can’t be the badness of 
the roads which detains them; we have 
not had a drop of rap for six weeks—Let 
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me see—^what is the distance of the last 
stage from this ?—I think it is fifteen 
miles;—^fifteen did I say?—I think it 
must be more: but yet, as they will not 
have much heavy luggage, they could easily 
drive it in two hours—I suppose they will 
have four horses. But, Catherine, run 
down to the dining-room for the alma¬ 
nack—^you will find it on the mantel¬ 
piece.” 

“ I am sure, papa,” said Ellinor, “ I am 
sure it is not of the least consequence how 
many miles the last stage is; and I am 
sure your dancing about from room to 
room, won’t bring them one minute sooner. 
If you would but sit still in one place, you 
would not think the time half so long. You 
have been out and in, and in and out, not 
less than a hundred and fifty times within 
this quarter of an hour, and have regularly 
left the door open.—For my own part, I 
don’t expect them this hour.” 

“ You don’t expect!” said the angry Ba- 
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ronet; women know much about calcula¬ 
tion, to be sure. I tell you, that if they 
reached Haddington by twelve, they should 
be here in ten minutes. Come, I bet you 
a pair of gloves, they are here in ten or 
fifteen minutes—^Not expect them for an 
hour!—ha! ha !” 

Indeed, and I will bet no such thing; 
’tis needless betting with you—you never 
pay them. I am wise enough to know, 
that you still owe me a new pelisse, that 
you lost about Miss Mansfield’s rouge—I 
know better than to bet with you;—pay 
your old debts, before you contract any new 
ones.” 

In the middle of this dispute, Catherine 
entered with the almanack. 

Come away, Catherine,” exclaimed the 
Baronet; “ Miss Ellinor there says they 

won’t be here these three hours, and-” 

** I happened only to say one,” said El- 
liiior. 

Well, one be it, but I am certain you 

\ 
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said three; however, it does not matter: 
but you will see they will be here in¬ 
stantly.” 

" I wish,” said Catherine, with the view 
of terminating this dispute—“ I wish, dear 
uncle, you would take a game at chess with 
me, I want to have my revenge ; you know 
you have two games on me, and I confess I 
don’t like to be beat, particularly at chess.” 

“ Play at chess just now!” said Sir 
Thomas, such a proposal, when I look 
for Charles and his wife every moment!” 

I think it is the wisest thing you can 
do,” said Ellinor. 

** But, as I happen to differ from you,” 
said Sir 1'homas, in a piqued tone, as he 
thought of his creaking shoes and open door, 
“ I don’t choose to play, even though Miss 
Ellinor thinks it such a wise proposal.” 
Catherine, seeing that it was in vain to ex¬ 
pect that he would remain quiet, gave over 
her attempts to engage him at chess, and 
had just taken up a book 'pour passer le 
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terns^ when her studious fit was broken in 
upon by the voice of her ladyship. 

“ Catherine,” she exclaimed, as she burst 
into the room, what in the world shall we 
do! I never knew anything so unlucky; 
the carrier has not yet brought the little 
bed for the child ! I went just now into 
your room to sec that all was right, and for¬ 
tunate it is I did so, and no bed is there. 
I never knew anything to equal the stupi¬ 
dity of these servants ; and I sent Campbell 
to town on purpose, that we might have it 
in time. She says that that blockhead, 
Simpson, the carrier, faithfully promised to 
bring it down last night; and here we ex¬ 
pect Cliarles every instant, and no bed has 
made its appearance. I really think that 
John Simpson deserves to be severely flog¬ 
ged for his negligence ; but only come and 
look at the state your apartment is in. I 
ordered your wardrobe to be moved to make 

m 

room for this said bed, which does not seem 
to be forthcoming, and the empty space be¬ 
twixt your wardrobe ail^l the window gives 
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the room a bare unfurnished look—come, 
and satisfy yourself; but what to do with 
the child, 1 am sure I donH know.'’ 

“ Don’t give yourself any uneasiness 
about that,” said Catherine, as she rose to 
follow her ladyship ; I will take the little 
girl with me, and 1 dare say we shall soon 
be very good friends.” 

“ ’Tis all very well talking ; but suppose 
the child is shy, and won’t go with you, it 
will scream all night, and disturb the whole 
house; I know the nature of children better 
than you do, and, depend upon it, we shall 
have no peace till we put her in a bed by 
herself. Had Simpson only done as he was 
desired, it might have been up and ready 
by this time.” 

Kllinor’s voice interrupted this harangue. 

Mamma, Catherine, come down stairs; 
they come.” 

They quickly descended, but on reaching 
the drawing-room, they found the Baronet 
actually foaming with rage. ** Lady Len¬ 
nox,” he exclaimed./ as she entered, what 

4 
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is the meaning of that confounded bed being 
brought here just now ?—They cannot drive 
up to the door for that odious carrier’s cart, 
which blocks up the way—And what will 
Mrs Lennox think, but that we are obliged 
to send begging round the country for beds 
to accommodate them ! Could that block¬ 
head not have waited till they were in, but 
he must bring his confounded bed at this 
unlucky moment ? I declare I am quite 
ashamed to face Charles and his wife—Why 
was it not brought down before this ?—But, 
good Heaven, will you only hear how they 
are ringing!—as I live, they can’t get in ! 
—Where are all those scoundrels?—’Tis 
so like you women, leaving every thing to 
the last!” 

“ And ’tis so like you men,” said Ellinor, 
“to be squabbling there, in place of going 
to welcome your daughter-in-law ; she will 
think she has got into the family of the 
Furies.” 

Sir Thomas, thus reminded of his duty, 
calmed his indignation, and descended to 

VOL. II. F 
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welcome Charles and his bride; where we 
shall for the present leave him, to account 
to our readers for this sudden explosion of 
wrath and indignation. 

But a few seconds before Charles’s dash¬ 
ing carriage drove up to the door, the hum¬ 
ble cart of John Simpson, the dilatory car¬ 
rier, made its appearance, containing the 
little bed, the non-arrival of which had 
caused such uneasiness to her ladyship, and 
subjected Catherine to a most unedifying 
harangue of no short duration. The domes¬ 
tics, w'ho had in turns been popping out 
their heads every five minutes since ten in 
the morning, to look for the travellers, and 
who had received strict injunctions from Sir 
Thomas to be in the way when they ap¬ 
peared, whether to please their lady, or as¬ 
sist John Simpson, they best know, chose 
the inauspicious moment when the travel¬ 
lers stopped at the door, to lend their as¬ 
sistance ill carrying into the house this bed 
of contention ; consequently, when Charles 
and his bride arrived, the cart blocked up 
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the entrance^ and there was not a soul in 
the way, either to let them out or in. 

Charles having presented his lady to Sir 
Thomas, flew past them to the drawing¬ 
room, and the next moment he was in the 
arms of Lady Lennox. He had just salu¬ 
ted Ellinor and Catherine, when his father 
and his lady entered; but Mrs Lennox, 
far from imitating the conduct of her lord 
and master, contented herself with extend¬ 
ing a finger to her new relatives, while her 
daughter Clara, a spoiled child of four years 
old, would neither look at, nor speak to any 
one, but kept holding by her mother’s gown, 
in defiance of her repeated, " La, child, do 
let go, you are really very troublesome.” 

As it was drawing near the dinner hour, 
Charles proposed that his lady should re¬ 
tire to change her travelling-dress, and 
knowing his father’s dislike to be kept wait¬ 
ing, and the unconscionable time his bride 
devoted to her toilette, he followed her to 
quicken her motions; and as her ladyship 
went to show them t^eir apartment, and 
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Sir Thomas had quitted the room» the cou¬ 
sins were left alone to comment upon their 
new connexion. 

‘‘ How do you like her ?” said Ellinor, as 
soon as they were all fairly shut out; “ for 
iny part I hate her already—Did you ever 
see such a freezing manner ? And did you 
observe how she drew back when mamma 
was going to embrace her ? She was afraid, 
1 suppose, that her rouge would be detect¬ 
ed ; I could swear that brilliant complex¬ 
ion is not her own; and then her ancles— 
Did you notice them ?—they are as thick 
as a post: I thought there must be some 
weighty reason for her wearing such long 
petticoats; people arc not so fond of hi¬ 
ding good ancles when they happen to have 
them. In short, Catherine, I am horribly 
disappointed in her ; she is not like the 
woman I thought Charles would have 
chosen. I am convinced wc shall fight; but 
we won’t be singular in that, for I am told 
it is quite a phenomenon for sisters-in-law 
to agree.” 
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** We must not be too rash in our judg¬ 
ment,” said Catherine, who was secretly as 
much disappointed as Ellinor, in the choice 
that Charles had made; you know we are 
all strangers to her, and it is a formidable 
thing coming among new connexions, who 
are all on the watch to spy out every little 
fault. We must give Mrs Lennox a fair 
trial before we condemn her; perhaps she 
may improve on acquaintance. I hope so, 
for Charles’s sake; he would be so morti • 
fied, were his wife not approved of by his 
family.” 

“ There is great room for improvement, 
I must confess; but I suspect she is neither 
more nor less than a selfish Englishwoman, 
who will give herself very little concern as 
to what her husband’s friends may think of 
her. She seems to me to be a heartless fine 
lady. I suspect we shan’t be sorry when 
Charles gives her a house of her own; and 
did you ever sec such a spoiled brat as the 
child is! I see we shall find it a very great 
toiment. I wish she had left the little imp 
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behind, children are such horrid plagues in 
a house.” 

That would have been unnatural, I 
think; and you must allow the child is very 
pretty, and, if she is kept in good order, we 
may find her a great amusement.” 

“ I don’t know what you may find her^ 
but I am sure I shan’t think it any amuse* 
ment to have her always at one’s elbow; I 
assure you, if she is troublesome, I shan’t 
scruple to assert the privilege of an aunt, 
and give her a good slap. But I see nothing 
but a world of vexation before us.” 

You had better take care what you 
do; you know that is a tender point with 
mammas, they think that is a prerogative 
which belongs to them alone; so, Ellinor, 
I would advise you not to meddle with Miss 
Clara.” 

If Miss Clara’s mamma does not think 
proper to apply the rod when it is necessary, 
depend upon it, I shall show her her duty. 
1 have no idea of allowing spoiled children 
to tease me unreproved.” 
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Here the entrance of Charles put a stop 
to the conversation. He approached Ellinor 
and Catherine with his usual kindness, and 
seating himself by the latter, began to in¬ 
terrogate her what she had been doing since 
last they met; and Catherine, happy in the 
thought that he had forgot his former at¬ 
tachment, entered with great spirit into a 
detail of all that had occurred since his ab¬ 
sence. At this moment. Sir Thomas en¬ 
tered the room with his watch in his hand. 
“Do you think,” he said, addressing Charles, 
“ we may order dinner? I suppose your lady 
has nearly completed her toilette, it wants 
only a quarter to six.” 

Charles begged dinner might be ordered 
immediately, and rose to see what progress 
his wife had made in the important busi¬ 
ness of the toilette. He soon returned with 
the pleasing intelligence that Mrs Lennox 
would make her appearance in a few mi¬ 
nutes ; but her few n.lnutes turned out full 
three quarters of an hour, and William had 
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twice announced that dinner was upon the 
table before the bride thought proper to ap¬ 
pear. 

Catherine felt for Charles; Sir Thomas, 
who sat opposite to him, kept his eyes fixed 
on his watch, impatient for the expiration 
of the few minutes; but when a quarter, 
and then twenty minutes passed, he became 
very restless; but when the hand pointed to 
half past six, he could stand it no longer, 
and, rising from his chair, said he would 
go down stairs and take a glass of wine, as 
it did not seem certain when Mrs Lennox 
would be dressed. At this, Charles, who 
was much fretted that his wife should give 
umbrage to his father the first day of their 
meeting, rose also to go to the apartment of 
his lady, with the determination of not lea¬ 
ving her room without her, but her entrance 
at this moment saved him that trouble. 

Come away, my dear,” he exclaimed in 
no very bridegroom-like tone ; “ my father 
does not like to be kept waiting, and dinner 
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has been on the table this half hour; ’tis 
nearly seven o’clock.” 

“ Good la, is it so late?” replied his lady, 
without thinking it necessary to make the 
slightest apology for protracting their din¬ 
ner to such an unusual hour; “ I don’t feel 
at all hungry, the luncheon we had on the 
road has quite spoiled my appetite; I don’t 
think I shall be able to swallow a morsel.’' 

** You ought to consider,” said Charles, 
“ that others may not have partaken of 
luncheon; we must in future conform to 
the hours of the family.” 

Sir Thomas now offered his arm to the 
lady, and they led the way to the dining¬ 
room. 

Hardly had they got into better humour 
with one another, and just as the soup was 
removed, when Clara rushed into the room, 
and squeezed herself in between her mother 
and Lady Lennox. 

What brings you here, Clara ?” said 
Charles.—‘‘ Anne, my dear,” he continued, 

F 2 
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addressing his wife, you had better send 
her up stairs; she is much too young to sit 
at tabic.” 

Me not go up stairs,” said Clara, at 
the same time grasping the arm of her 
mamma; “ me no like dine up stairs; me 
cry up stairs.” 

“ Do, Charles, let her stay, since she has 
come down,” said his wife; “ I am sure 
she will be quite quiet.—Won’t you, my 
love ?” she said, kissing the cheek of the 
really lovely child ; you must promise to 
sit quite still, or papa will send you up 
stairs if you arc troublesome.” 

“ Nonsense,” exclaimed Charles; chil¬ 
dren should be kept in their nursery.” 

“ You know, Charles, all is new to her,” 
replied his better half; ‘‘ you must give 
Clara time to get acquainted with your fa¬ 
mily. She always was a very timid child, 
which obliges me to bring her more forward 
than I would otherwise do.” 

Mamma,” said Clara, by way of refu¬ 
ting her assertion, “ mamma, I say, give 
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me some of those pease, and a piece of that 
chicken.” 

Hush, my love, you must wait till the 
company are helped; and you know, Clara, 
I have often told you that little girls should 
never ask for anything at table.” 

“ But me not a little girl; me as big as 
Cousin Henry; and his mamma always 
gives him what he asks for.” 

Well, well, only be quiet, and you shall 
have a little bit; but remember, you never 
shall have it again, if you are so rude as 
ask it.” 

“ So you always say, mamma, and always 
give it to me.” 

“ Miss Dundas,” said Mrs Lennox, with¬ 
out attending to Clara’s remark, will you 
have the goodness to send a wing of tliat 
chicken to this noisy child ?” 

“It would be much more proper, I think,” 
said Charles, fretfully, “ to send the noisy 
brat to the nursery.” 

No one took any notice of this remark, 
and Catherine, by way of quieting Miss 
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Clara, sent her the coveted morsel; but far 
from being satisfied with gaining this point, 
it seemed but an encouragement to new de¬ 
mands, and as Lady Lennox had too much 
good-breeding to deny the child’s request in 
the presence of its mother, who was the 
proper person to interfere in the business, 
poor Clara was stuffed with a part of every 
dish at table. The conversation was chiefly 
confined to Clara, who asked her mamma in¬ 
numerable questions, made remarks on all 
she saw, and, in short, engrossed the whole 
conversation ; and Mrs Lennox, in place 
of checking her, and giving her attention 
to her ladyship, encouraged her prattle, and 
seemed to think her the only person pre¬ 
sent worth listening to. In vain Cathe¬ 
rine attempted to render the conversation 
more general: all her efforts for that pur¬ 
pose proved unavailing; and truly grieved 
for her cousin, who seemed to be most hearti¬ 
ly ashamed of his wife, and observing that 
even the politeness of Sir Thomas was be¬ 
ginning to totter, she gave Lady Lennox 
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a signal to move; and as the hint was un-* 
derstood^ the ladies adjourned to the draw¬ 
ing-room, leaving the father and son to the 
pleasure of a tete-k-tete; a pleasure which 
Charles, in his present humour, would will¬ 
ingly have dispensed with. 

As Clara was fatigued with her journey, 
she soon became sleepy, and was carried to 
bed, in consequence of which the party in 
the drawing-room were left in peace. Lady 
Lennox from good-breeding, and Catherine 
from good-nature, endeavoured to amuse 
their new relation, who reclined languidly 
on a couch, the whole pillows of which she 
appropriated to her own use. 

“ I hope, my dear Mrs Lennox,” said her 
ladyship, ‘‘ that you will like Scotland. We 
cannot expect that you will forget your 
own country, but I trust that you will in 
time become partial to this.” 

“ As to forgetting my own country,” 
replied Mrs Lennox, that is, as you ob¬ 
serve, not to be expected; but as we are 
told that there is nothing so horrible but 
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that custom may reconcile one to it, I may 
possibly lose my dislike to Scotland.” 

Lady Lennox was quite thrown out. 
She was unwilling to believe that Charles’s 
wife intended to be rude, and yet it sound¬ 
ed very like it. Catherine broke the pause 
by remarking the beauty of Clara. 

" Yes,” replied Mrs Lennox, she is 
certainly pretty ; and her extreme fairness, 
though not remarkable in England, strikes 
you probably as being very extraordinary ; 
for I am told that most Scotchwomen have 
very dark coarse skins. I shall take care, 
however, not to expose her much to the 
raw damp air of this disagreeable climate; 
but I am still more anxious to prevent her 
language being corrupted by mixing with 
any Scotch children. I mean on that ac¬ 
count to keep her always near me.” 

There is one language, madam,” said 
Ellinor, “ which I would strongly recom¬ 
mend to your attention, and that is the 
language of good-breeding.” 

Mrs Lennox raised herself on her elbow. 
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and stared at the speaker ; for she too, like 
Ellinor, had been a spoiled child, and un¬ 
accustomed to reproof; but fortunately at 
this point of the debate the gentlemen en¬ 
tered the room. 

In vain, however, did Charles and Ca¬ 
therine exert themselves ; the evening pass¬ 
ed heavily away, and, after sitting out the 
usual time, it appeared to be a relief to all 
parties when the hour of separation arrived, 
and they were permitted to retire to their 
respective apartments, a privilege of which 
they quickly availed themselves. 

A good night’s rest having restored to the 
several members of the Lennox family their 
accustomed portion of good-humour, the par¬ 
ty passed a few days in harmony; but this 
pleasing state of affairs was doomed to be 
overthrown. One evening, when the ladies 
were assembled in the drawing-room, Clara, 
who was romping through the room, look¬ 
ing at, and touching everything, now no¬ 
ticed Ellinor’s harp; and sweeping her fin¬ 
gers over the strings, she called to Ellinor 
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to come and play to her: but Ellinor, who 
was in no humour to oblige either mother 
or child, and who was heartily wishing both 
of them across the Tweed again, in place of 
obeying this command, called to her in a 
very imperious tone to come back from the 
harp,—saying, that children should look at 
everything, but touch nothing. 

This reproof irritated Mrs Lennox, who 
called to Clara in a tone no less imperious, 
to let alone the harp, and to come to her. 
But Clara had been too long accustomed to 
disregard her mother’s commands to obey 
her now; and, in defiance of her repeated 
orders to desist, she still continued to pull 
the strings. 

Ellinor’s patience being now exhausted, 
she rose, and approaching the child, said, 
“ Clara, if you again touch that harp, I 
shall turn you out of the room.” 

Clara looked up in her face, and with an 
air of defiance, then swept her hand once 
more over the strings. 

Ellinor, now really enraged, took the 
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little rebel in her arms, and carried her to¬ 
wards the door, determined to put her 
threat into execution ; when Clara, finding 
herself seized in so unceremonious a man¬ 
ner, began to kick and scream with all her 
force. 

This scene effectually roused Mrs Len¬ 
nox from her state of languor; and, equally 
enraged and amazed that any one should 
dare to punish her child, and in her pre¬ 
sence too, she rose to rescue her darling, 
just as Kllinor had succeeded in pushing 
her out of the room. Clara not at all relish¬ 
ing this summary mode of proceeding, set 
up the most outrageous screams; and Mrs 
Lennox, opening the door, endeavoured to 
soothe the obstreperous child, and accused 
Ellinor of the most unheard-of cruelty: but 
as Clara, so far from being appeased by the 
caresses of her mother, continued to scream, 
and kick the unoffending door, Mrs Len¬ 
nox, in absolute despair, lifted her up, and 
carried her into the room; but Clara would 
shriek nowhere but upon the ground ; and 
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freeing herself from the arms of her mo¬ 
ther, she rolled upon the carpet, increasing 
in noise at every turn. 

Charles, whom this unusual riot had 
brought up stairs, found, on entering the 
drawing-room, his wife in strong hysterics, 
—Clara flying like a rolling-pin over the 
carpet,—Ellinor reading, or pretending to 
read,—and Lady Lennox and Catherine 
looking on in silent amazement. The pre¬ 
sence of Charles quieted the spoiled child, 
and greatly abated the hysterics of his la¬ 
dy, who immediately began to lay her com¬ 
plaint before her husband ; and as she told 
the story her own way, and Ellinor did 
not deign to justify herself, he at first 
thought that Ellinor alone had been to 
blame, and that she had used his wife ex¬ 
tremely ill: but on observing that neither 
Lady Lennox nor Catherine corroborated 
the statement of his lady, he determined to 
ascertain the truth before passing judg¬ 
ment, and for that purpose applied to Ca¬ 
therine, begging her to relate what had 
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passed. Catherine, unwilling that Charles 
should know how much Mrs Lennox had 
mis-stated the case, and yet anxious to do 
lilllinor justice, hesitated what to reply ;— 
but her hesitation was enough. Charles 
instantly conjectured to whom the blame 
attached: he then dismissed Clara to the 
nursery, and taking the arm of his wife, he 
said, that as she appeared to be fatigued, he 
would advise her to go to her bed. He then 
accompanied her to her apartment—tluerc, 
whether to give or receive a curtain lec¬ 
ture, we shall leave our readers to deter. 


mine. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

When Scotland was a kingdom^ kings have stood 
On yonder battlements; and in those halls^ 

In beauty's sunshine^ chivalry has bask’d— 

Nay, pass not lightly on: to the pure heart 
The records of the past are sacred things. 

H. G. B. 

A FEW days after this fracas Sir Thomas 
proposed a drive to Edinburgh, to show 
Mrs Lennox the town, saying he was sure 
she would be highly gratified with the Scot¬ 
tish capital. But Mrs Lennox w^as not a 
woman who could be highly gratified witli 
anything: however, as she did not very well 
know how to amuse herself, she consented 
to the proposal; and the ladies retired to 
equip themselves for the excursion. 

As Lady Lennox declined being of the 
party, it was decided that they should all 
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go in the Baronet’s carriage. So far all went 
well; but just as they were about to set out, 
Clara returned from her walk, and seeing 
them prepared for some expedition, insisted 
on accompanying them. 

You can’t go, my love,” said Mrs Len¬ 
nox ; “ you are not dressed, and we can’t 
wait till Jeukinson changes your frock and 
trowsers; so you must just stay at home, 
and if you are a good girl, I shall bring you 
some pretty toy from Edinburgh.” 

But I will go,” said Clara, stamping 
with passion at this denial. “ I will go; my 
frock and trowsers are quite nice and clean, 
Jenkinson put them on this morning, and 
I won’t be good, mamma, unless you take 
me wilJi you.” 

“ Anne,” said Charles, you surely don’t 
mean to plague us with Clara; I shall ring 
for Jenkinson to take her to the nursery— 
you see you are detaining us all.” 

I won’t go to the nursery,” screamed 
Clara, clinging to the* gown of her mother; 
** I will go with mamma!” 
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“ Charles,” said his lady, not very well 
pleased that her darling should be called a 
plague, “ you frighten the child—she is not 
accustomed to be spoken to so roughly.— 
Dry your tears, my love,” said she, turning 
to the sobbing child, “ you shall go with 
your mamma; no one else appears to have 
any affection for you.” 

‘‘ The carriage has been at the door some 
time,” said Sir Thomas, “ and, as I do not 
like my horses to be kept waiting, I beg 
you will come away.” 

On hearing this, Clara, dreading to be 
left behind, redoubled her cries to be taken; 
and Mrs Lennox, turning to her, said, 
“ Well, well, you shall go; but you are 
really a bad little girl this morning.^^ 

“ And whose fault is that ?” said Charles. 

If you have any regard for the welfare of 
your child, you ought instantly to punish 
her for her violence and disobedience.” 

Mrs Lennox paid no attention to this 
admonition, but, taking the hand of the still 
sobbing Clara, led the way to the carriage. 
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Little was said during the drive, and 
never before, perhaps, were five persons as¬ 
sembled together less inclined to play the 
agreeable to each other. Sir Thomas was lost 
in amazement, that a woman of sense could 
act so foolishly; for that Charles’s wife 
must be a sensible woman, he never allow¬ 
ed himself to doubt. If Sir Thomas was 
astonished at her conduct, her husband was 
heartily ashamed of it; and poor Charlec 
could almost have stamped with vexation, 
when he saw in what light his choice was 
regarded by his friends; but what most 
sensibly wounded him, was the dread of be¬ 
ing supposed to have been influenced by 
mercenary motives ; but here his conscience 
acquitted him. In fact, Charles, like nine¬ 
ty-nine men out of a hundred, knew very 
little of the disposition of his lady, till she 
became his wife. Before that period, she 
had spared no pains to attract and please 
him ; and her partiality was so little dis¬ 
guised he could not avoid seeing it. Like 
many others of his sex, his vanity was so 
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wrought upon, that without taking time to 
study her character, he made her an offer 
of his hand, which even he thought was too 
eagerly accepted. 

Just as our silent party arrived opposite 
the Barracks, they met Major Willoughby 
and Captain Spencer, who were on their way 
to Portobello, to pay their respects to Mrs 
Lennox. They stopped the carriage, and 
having been presented by Charles to his 
lady, conversed a little with her, and having 
promised to do themselves the honour of 
waiting upon her soon, they made their 
bows, and the carriage drove on. 

“ What a very elegant man that Major 
Willoughby is,” said Mrs Lennox, which 
was the first remark she had made* since 

« 

setting out—‘‘ and he appears to be very 
agreeable. I am sure he is an Englishman 
—at least I don’t think he can be Scotch— 
he has something so very prepossessing in 
his appearance.” 

Sir Thomas here made her a profound 
bow, while Charles said, with heat, ** You 


Tl 
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did not always think the Scotch so destitute 
of attraction.” 

“ Oh,” replied she, carelessly, “ that was 
before the flood; but surely you will not be 
so unreasonable as to find fault with my ad¬ 
miration of my countrymen ?” 

Would to heaven, thought poor Charles, 
you had always confined your admiration to 
them! 

** I dare say,” continued this polite lady, 
" that you think there are no women in the 
world like the Scotch ?” 

" You are right, madam,” said Charles, 
with a deep sigh; every day as it passes, 
convinces me more and more of their supe¬ 
riority over all others.” 

Catherine, who was distressed at the con 
versation, tried to recall her ideas, that she 
might give a new turn to the discourse; 
but, like the friends of the unfortunate, 
they all deserted her at the very moment 
in which she stood most in need, of them. 
At length, to her great relief, Clara, who 
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had now dried her tears^ began to question 
her mother about everything she saw. 

What is that, mamma ?” said she, as 
they came in sight of Holyrood*house—* 

what great house is that, with the gold 
balls on the top ?” 

** If you will lean forward,” said Sir Tho¬ 
mas, addressing Mrs Lennox, ** you will 
have a good view of the Palace of Holy- 
rood.” 

Mrs Lennox, though not much interest¬ 
ed on the subject, did for once as she was 
desired. 

** Dismal!” said she, as she drew back her 
head, at the moment the carriage stopped at 
the Palace. 

As Charles was still in great wrath at 
his wife, on alighting, he placed himself be¬ 
tween Ellinor and Catherine, and hurrying 
them on, he left his lady to the care of Sir 
Thomas, a fate which she thought quite in¬ 
tolerable ; but as it could not be remedied, 
she followed the Baronet in sullen silence. 

On entering the Palace, the party pro- 
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ceeded to the great gallery, where Charles 
had the mortification of hearing his wife 
make one hundred and eleven silly remarks 
on the fanciful portraits of the Kings of 
Scotland; and as that was precisely one re* 
mark on each, we may think on the whole 
that he was very well off. They next vi¬ 
sited Queen Mary’s apartments, where the 
tattered state of her Majesty’s bed called 
forth some sneers from the well-bred Mrs 
Lennox on the poverty of the Scotch.—“ I 
wonder,” said this amiable woman, ‘‘ that 
his Majesty did not order a bonfire to be 
made of such trumpery. That bed is a dis¬ 
grace to the Palace. 1 cannot bear to look 
at such worm-eaten trash.—Come back this 
moment,” she cried to Clara, who was ap¬ 
proaching to touch the faded crimson da¬ 
mask curtains. Come back !” she exclaim¬ 
ed, with horror in her looks, as she caught 
and held the struggling child. 

Ellinor smiled maliciously—Sir Thomas 
stared—Charles’s countenance exhibited a 
crimson much more bright than the bed 
they were contemplating, while Catherine, 
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pitying his evident discomposure, drew him 
away, under pretence of wishing to look 
at some portraits in the adjoining room. 
After listening to remarks which indicated 
such a total want of taste and sentiment. 
Sir Thomas disdained to point out to Mrs 
Lennox the passage through which Dam- 
ley and his associates rushed in to murder 
the unfortunate Kizzio; therefore, turning 
to the person who was appointed to show 
the Palace, Sir Thomas entered into a long 
and learned discussion on many particulars 
connected with this princely residence. 

“ The Abbey,” said the Baronet, " was 
erected by David the First, who, on account 
of his extreme liberality to the religious 
orders, was called by James the Sixth, * a 
sair sanct to the crownbut the populace 
defaced it greatly at the Revolution.” 

“ That is true, sir,” replied his conductor; 
but it was not till the year 1768 that the 
roof fell in.” 

I think,” rejoined Sir Thomas, that 
the flying buttresses on the south side of 
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the chapel were added by Abbot Crawford 
in 148S ?” 

Flying buttresses!—flying buttresses!” 
exclaimed Mrs Lennox,—how I should 
like to see them.—*Do you show them, 
friend ?” 

The guide, though a little surprised at 
her passion for flying buttresses, answered 
civilly, that she would see them when she 
visited the chapel. 

So eager was Mrs Lennox to enjoy the 
promised treat, she would not give the 
slightest attention to any of those objects 
which generally excite so much interest; 
even the apartments so lately honoured by 
the royal presence did not for a moment 
detain her steps. Taking the arm of Sir 
Thomas, she desired their conductor to pre¬ 
cede them to the Abbey—^a cursory view of 
which was all that her impatience permit¬ 
ted, ere she hurried this ill-assorted party to 
the Royal Chapel. 

The displeasure of Sir Thomas being 
somewhat abated by this appearance of in- 
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terest, be deigned once more to take on him¬ 
self the office of Cicerone, and thus address¬ 
ed his amiable daughter-in-law :—“ In the 
south-east corner of this Chapel is the royal 
vault, in which were deposited the remains 
of David the Second, James the Second, 
Prince Arthur, third son of James the 
Fourth, James the Fifth, Magdalen, Queen 
of James the Fifth, and”— — 

But here his list of defunct royalty was 
suddenly interrupted by Mrs Lennox ex¬ 
claiming to the guide, But the buttresses 
—you have not shown me the flying but¬ 
tresses !” 

“ Flying idiot!” exclaimed the indignant 
Sir Thomas, as he strode out of the chapel. 

The wrath of the Baronet could only be 
exceeded by the surprise of Mrs Lennox, 
when she at last saw these said flying but¬ 
tresses, which, however, to her great amaze¬ 
ment, she found to be standing stock-still. 
Casting on them a look of supreme con¬ 
tempt, she passed through the Chapel, with¬ 
out any other remark, than that it was full 
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of excellent nettles^ which would be good 
feeding for Lady Lennox’s turkeys; and, 
stepping into the carriage, she amused her¬ 
self, and provoked her auditors, by hum¬ 
ming, " Adieu, thou dreary pile.” 

As the servants had, before leaving home, 
received instructions as to the places that 
were to be visited, the carriage was now 
driven to the College, before which magnifi¬ 
cent building it now stopped. Pray, what 
are we to see here ?” inquired Mrs Lennox. 
All but Catherine were too indignant to 
reply; she, however, answered, that there 
was in the College a very splendid Museum, 
which was highly deserving of her atten¬ 
tion. 

I beg leave to inform you,” replied Mrs 
Lennox, “ that I have no taste for cracked 
shells and stuffed owls; besides, my shoes 
will be entirely spoiled if I cross that dirty 
pavement.” 

" In that case,” replied Catherine, “ wc 
had better proceed directly to the Castle; 
you will perhaps be gratified by seeing the 
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Regalia. The crown is of pure gold, em¬ 
bellished with diamonds, jacinths, oriental 
garnets, chrysoprases, and amethysts.’’ 

“ Oh,” said Mrs Lennox, “ that will be 
something worth looking at, provided the 
jewels are not false; if they are so, I shall 
easily detect them, as I am somewhat of a 
judge of these things.” 

“ Look,” said Catherine, ** is not this view 
of the Castle sublime in the extreme ?” 

** Is that the Castle ?” replied Mrs Len¬ 
nox ; ** la, what a funny rock it stands 
upon.” 

Charles bit his lip, Catherine spoke to 
Clara, Sir Thomas looked from the speaker 
to the Castle and from the Castle to the 
speaker, while Ellinor said sarcastically, 
“ Very funny indeed.” 

A solemn pause ensued, which was 
broken by Kllinor asking Charles what re¬ 
giment was now in the Castle. 

“ It is the ♦*th,” replied he, “ which 
arrived some weeks since; the regiment 
which preceded it suffered very much from 
scarlet fever just before it left this.” 
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How!” said Mrs Lennox; “ are you 
taking me and my child into a place where 
the scarlet fever has been raging ? Do you 
wish to kill us, sir ?” exclaimed she, with 
increasing heat. In vain did Catherine re¬ 
present that it was the last regiment, and 
not this, which had suffered from the fever; 
that all infection must be quite removed by 
this time, and that they were not going 
near that part of the Castle where the in¬ 
valids resided. Mrs Lennox remained deaf 
to every argument, and though they were 
now within the precincts of the Castle, she 
obstinately refused to alight. 

“ Put up the step,” cried Charles. 

“ Where shall we drive now, sir ?” said 
William. 

“ To the devil,” replied the Baronet. 

“ Home, William,” said Catherine; and 
home they went. 

The dinner passed in sullen silence, bro¬ 
ken only by occasional questions from Lady 
Lennox, of Did you see this and that?” 

G 2 
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her ladyship not having observed their 
clouded brows. 

If little was said in the dining-room, there 
was still less conversation in the drawing¬ 
room, where Mrs Lennox, having engrossed 
one sofa, and all the pillows the room af¬ 
forded, very deliberately composed herself to 
sleep. She awakened, however, when tea 
was served; and afterwards roused herself 
sufficiently to partake of the good things 
which made their appearance on the sup¬ 
per-tray ; she then, without taking the 
smallest notice of any of the family, saun¬ 
tered out of the room and retreated to her 
apartment, after which the party separated 
by mutual consent. 

As soon as the girls had shut the door 
of their dressing-room, the occurrences of 
the day became the subject of conversation. 
“ I think,” said Ellinor, “ so far from this 
sister-in-law of mine improving, she be¬ 
comes daily more insufferable. How Charles 
could ever think of marrying such a woman, 
appears to me little less than miraculous. 
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CHAPTER X. 


“ O die roast beef of Old England, 

And 0 the Old English roast beef !'* 

“ I TRUST,” said I^ady Lennox to Ca¬ 
therine, next morning, when they happen¬ 
ed to be alone,—“ I trust that Charles and 
his wife will not make a long stay with us; 
not that I would mind them much,—but 
really those English servants of theirs are 
enough to drive one distracted. V\’hat do 
you think the housekeeper told me just 
now ? That they turned up their noses at 
a cold luncheon, and flatly refused to take 
it. Can you conceive anything half so im¬ 
pertinent ? I hardly know what to do—I 
have half a mind to tell them, that if they 
do not chuse to take cold meat, they may 
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go without; but then I should be very sorry 
if they complained to Charles, though they 
certainly deserve to be punished for their 
sauciness, and I plainly see that Mrs Len¬ 
nox would rather encourage than check their 
insolence. Indeed, between ourselves, Ca¬ 
therine, she is neither more nor less than 
an Lnglish dawdle; and if she pampers 
her servants as she docs that poor child of 
hers, she will give them whatever they 
ask. Did you see how she stuffed Clara 
the other day ?—^liam and marmalade is a 
very improper breakfast for such a child. And 
what do you think I shall do about these 
servants ?—dressing hot luncheons for them 
every day will be a great expense, besides 
setting a very bad example to our own do¬ 
mestics. In fact, I think they are the worse 
already of their English companions. Camp¬ 
bell is not half so respectful as she used to 
be; and Mr John, the other day, grumbled 
at being ordered to carry a parcel to the 
coach-office—so I shall not be sorry when 
we get quit of them.—^But you have not yet 
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told me what 1 shall do about this busi¬ 
ness ?” 

Indeed/’ replied Catherine, as soon as 
she could catch a pause, ** 1 think if they 
are dissatisfied with cold meat, they deserve 
to have none; and I would advise you to for¬ 
bid the housekeeper to bring you any more 
such messages,—and when they find that 
you are firm in your determination of not 
yielding the point, you will hear no more 
about the matter.” 

** I dare say you are right. 1 shall in¬ 
sist upon their eating up all the cold meat. 
I wonder who they think is to do it if they 
don’t ? And since Mrs Lennox has been 
here. Sir Thomas won’t allow any dish to 
appear twice, which I think very great ex¬ 
travagance. But 1 wonder what is the 
matter with Mrs Lennox this morning, that 
she was not down to breakfast. I dare say 
I may as well go and ask for her—she likes 
attention.” 

As Catherine approved highly of this pro¬ 
jected inquiry. Lady Lennox proceeded to 
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the apartment of her daughter-in-law, but 
she got no farther than the door, as Mrs 
Lennox was engaged in the arduous duties 
of the toilette. In place of desiring her 
maid to open the door, and inform Lady 
Lennox that she was dressing, she chose to 
convey that intelligence through it. Her 
ladyship, therefore, returned to the drawing¬ 
room, highly dissatisfied with the reception 
which had been given to her kind inquiries. 

La, ma’am,” said Jenkinson to her lady, 
in no very respectful terms, ** 1 wonder how 
long we are to stay in this here family. If 
1 had known what strange people we were 
coming among, I would rather, ma’am, good 
mistress as you are, have quitted your ser¬ 
vice. I never before was treated with such 
disrespect as I have been since I came 
here.” 

‘‘ What is the matter now ?” said her 
lady, in a careless tone; have you been 
quarrelling with some of these Scotch sa¬ 
vages ? But, to tell the truth, I am no more 
fond of Scotland or Scotch people than you 
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are, and I mean to make a very short visit 
liere. But what are you standing staring 
at there ? Don’t you see that I am waiting 
for my slip ? make haste. Well, but what 
is your complaint against the natives ?” 

“ Complaint indeed!” replied Jenkinson, 
who was pretty well accustomed to the pee¬ 
vishness of her mistress ; we have good 
reason to complain, when they won’t allow 
us anything to luncheon but cold meat; 
and Richard and I have determined not to 
submit to such usage. Cold meat, indeed!— 
I am sure, ma’am, you never treated your 
servants in that mean way. It may do very 
well for the Scotch, who know no better; 
but I think, ma’am, your servants ought 
to meet with more respect. Richard and 
I have not had a comfortable meal since we 
came to this outlandish place.” 

“ I think,” replied Mrs Lennox, that 
it is using my servants in a most shameful 
manner, to oblige them to eat up all the 
*”cold scraps in the house; but 1 shall speak 
to Mr Lennox this very night; and if his 
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family will not treat my domestics proper¬ 
ly, we shall just leave them the sooner.” 

Jenkinsoii, pacified by the hope of once 
more enjoying a hot luncheon, resumed her 
good humour. 

Put a little more rouge on the left 
cheek,” said her lady. “ There, that will 
do. But pray, what have you done with 
your eyes to-day? you have pinned my 
gown all to one side. Full it more to the 
right. I trust Miss I^cnnox won’t take a 
fancy for it, as she has already done for my 
bonnet, which I hope she won’t try on ; for 
all these Scotch women have such odious 
large heads, 1 am sure she would tear it to 
pieces. But don’t you think, Jenkinson, 
that she rouges ?” 

“ Rouges ! to be sure she does, ma’am ; 
but not half so well as you, ma’am ; for you 
know, ma’am, that Lord William West- 
ford’s butler told me, he heard his lordship 
say one day at dinner, that you, ma’am, 
rouged better than any woman in Eng¬ 
land.” 
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I think I have heard you repeat that 
above a hundred times already/’ said Mrs 
Lennox, pettishly ; “ but if I rouge so ex¬ 
tremely well, how happened his lordship to 
find it out? When I make men believe 
that this bloom is all my own, I will then 
give credit to your story.” 

There is one gentleman, at least, that 
thinks your complexion all your own. You 
know, ma’am, Mr Lennox always admired 
your fine colour, and had nearly quarrelled 
with Sir Walter Gerard for saying it was 
bought.” 

At this rebuff* Mrs Lennox actually 
blushed; but assuming a careless air, she 
replied, ‘‘ It is of very little consequence to 
me whether JMr Lennox does or does not 
believe I rouge. But pray make haste. I 
think you are stupid this morning, and 
seem to have lost the use of your fingers.” 

Jenkinson, seeing that she had gone too 
far, endeavoured to make her peace by say- 
. ing, ** I am sure, ma’am. Miss Lennox will 
be a perfect fright in your bonnet. 1 hope, 
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ma'am, you do not mean to let her put it 
on her head, for she will stretch it so, that 
it will be quite useless to you. She will 
look quite horrid in amber, with such light 
sandy hair. And her eyes have no expres¬ 
sion ; they want the fire of yours, ma’am. 
But put on what bonnet she likes, she will 
never have your looks.” 

This speech had the desired effect, and 
Mrs Lennox, soothed by the flattery of her 
waiting-maid, soon got into better humour. 

Charles now entered, to say that Major 
Willoughby and Captain Spencer were be¬ 
low, and he therefore begged that she would 
finish her toilette and come down. But 
though Mrs Lennox considered her attire 
to be quite good enough for her husband’s 
family, she did not think it suflficiently ele¬ 
gant to be exhibited before the handsome 
Willoughby; and she bestowed so much 
time in altering her dress, that Charles in 
a rage declared, that if she did not accom¬ 
pany him down that moment he would go 
without her. But this threat produced no 
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effect on the incorrigible Mrs Lennox; and 
caps, flowers, and ribbons, still strewed the 
room, from which articles she was very com¬ 
posedly making a selection, when Charles 
once more told her he would not wait an¬ 
other moment. 

" La, Charles, you are so impatient,” 
said his provoking lady; “ I never saw any 
one like you. You took good care to con¬ 
ceal your hasty temper before marriage.” 

** And you, madam, took equal care not 
to provoke my anger,” replied her indignant 
husband, as he flung out of the apartment. 

Mrs Lennox was, for a few moments, un¬ 
decided whether to take a hysteric fit or 
descend to the drawing-room. A little re¬ 
flection detennined the question. 

“ Give me my French cap; I may as 
well go down as sit moping up here.” 

The important business of the toilette 
being now happily completed, Mrs Lennox 
entered the drawing-room with a magni- 
ffleent sweep, and made three elegant curt- 
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seys, before she discovered that she was 
wasting her homage on Lady Lennox^ who 
sat alone in solitary grandeur. Whether 
the ladies had gone out with the gentle¬ 
men, or the gentlemen with the ladies, we 
cannot pretend to determine. Certain it is 
they were gone, nor left ** a rack behind,” 
save rumpled chairs and sofas, whose me¬ 
lancholy state bore witness that wrinkles 
may he occasioned by comets as w'ell as 
cares. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


’Twcre well, says one, sage, erudite, profound. 
Terribly arch'd and aquiline his nose, 

And overbuilt with most impending brows, 

*Twere well could you permit the world to live 
As the world pleases. What's the world to you ? 

COWPER. 


Miss Kennedy having collected a new 
budget of gossip, hastened to share it with 
her friend Miss Macdonald, with whom she 
found Mrs and Miss Barton, and Mrs 
Smellarat. 

What a charming day this is,” said 
Miss Macdonald as her visitor entered. 

“ Delightful,” replied Miss Kennedy, 
and I have taken advantage of it to pay 
visit to jNIrs Lennox.” 
r “ Indeed,” replied Miss Macdonald, "and 
did you see her ?” 

^ VOL. II. H 
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** 1 am told/’ said Mrs Barton, that 
Sir Thomas is repenting the opposition he 
made to his son’s marriage with Miss Dun- 
das, as he cannot endure his daughter-in- 
law ; indeed, folks don’t scruple to say that 
he quarrelled with her the first day she en¬ 
tered the house. 1 hear the lady has a tem¬ 
per of her own.” 

‘‘ As to Sir Thomas quarrelling with Mrs 
Lennox the first day they met, that I don’t 
believe. Sir Thomas has some sense ; but I 
dare say it was not the lady’s fault, for, be¬ 
tween ourselves, I think her a perfect vixen. 
I fear my poor friend Charles has made but 
a bad bargain. This comes of men marry¬ 
ing in a pet. I have it from the best au¬ 
thority, that they were acquainted only a 
few weeks when he popped the question, 
which he did just as they began a dance, 
and she accepted him before they finished 
it. She seems to have been in a great hiftry 
to change her name. I fancy her late hus¬ 
band wished she had never borne his; poor 
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man, he died of a broken heart—we need 
not ask who killed him.” 

Can you tell me,” asked Miss Barton, 
" whether she wears a pelisse or a mantle? 
^or I am thinking of getting my brown silk 
made up again, and-” 

Never mind your brown silk,” replied 
Mrs Smellarat; “ we would rather hear 
something more about these I-iennoxes.” 

“ I am sure,” replied Mrs Barton, j)ique(l 
that her daughter should be treated with so 
little ceremony, “ I am sure, I wonder what 
pleasure people can find in prying into the 
concerns of their neighbours ; for my part, 
I hope I am above such mean ways.—But, 
bless me, there is Barbara Sinclair and her 
cousin coming down the street; it is easily 
seen her father is in Kdinburgh to-day, or 
she would not dare to be walking about with 
him in that open manner. It would be well 
done to give Mr Sinclair a hint of what is 
goin^ on. My James met them last night 
parading up and down Rosefield Lane. I 
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suppose they thought nobody would see 
them there.” 

" I thought,” said Mrs Smellarat, " that 
you never pried into the concerns of your 
neighbours; Miss Sinclair will probably tell 
a different story.—But, Miss Macdonald, 
have you heard much about Mrs Lennox ?” 

No, very little; but it is reported that 
she has a horrid temper, and that all her che¬ 
mises are trimmed with Valenciennes lace.” 

“ I don’t believe a word of it,” replied 
Mrs Barton; “ nobody in their senses would 
waste expensive lace in that way.” 

“ 1 tell you, madam, it is true,” said Mrs 
Smellarat, “ for I had a part of one of these 
very chemises in my hand yesterday.” 

Indeed!” said Miss Macdonald, “ how 
did you manage that ?” 

Why, I happened to be passing Sir 
Thomas’s house, just as Jenny Soapysapples 
was coming out of the gate with a bundle 
like a hay-stack on her back; and having 
heard that the Lennoxes were very extra ^ 
vagant, I walked after Jenny up the street, 
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and seeing something dangling out of the 
bundle, 1 stopped her and said some of the 
clothes were dropping out, and offered to 
push them in for her; but before 1 did that, 
1 drew the thing a little farther out, and 
found it to be the sleeve of a chemise, 
which was trimmed with rich lace, and set 
on so full, that I am sure there was a yard 
and quarter on every sleeve, that is, as near 
as I could guess, for 1 had not time to mea¬ 
sure it.” 

It is a mercyj” said Miss Kennedy, 
** that Sir Thomas’s estate is entailed, or 
Mrs Lennox would soon make his acres 
fly. I hear she is running through her own 
fortune—It is to be hoped that her daugh¬ 
ter’s money is properly secured.” 

" By the by, what kind of child is she?” 
asked Mrs Smellarat. 

“ The most spoiled brat I ever saw. She 
snatched my parasol out of my hand, and 
wjllisked it up and down ten times in a 
minute; and, while I sat in agonies, expect¬ 
ing every instant to see it broken into fifty 
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pieces, Mrs Lennox looked on with the 
most cool indifference; and she had even 
the impertinence to smile at my uneasiness.” 

Bless me!” exclaimed Mrs Barton, 
** there’s my cook coming—what can she' 
want ? I’m sure I put Mr Barton’s beef- 
tea at the side of his bed before I came out; 
but may be, honest man, he is wearying for 
me.” 

Betty now entered, and informed Mrs 
Barton that her cook came to tell Her that 
little Tommy had almost pinched off one 
of his fingers with the sugar pincers ; that 
one of the girls had burned its arm by 
falling on the grate; that the alarm had 
thrown the gout into Mr Barton’s stomach, 
and that the Doctor had been sent for.” 

Dear me,” said Mrs Barton, “ I think 
my bairns are never out of mischief—Come 
away, Nancy—farewell, ladies, you may 
thank your stars that you are not plagued 
with a sick husband and unruly bairns.” 

As soon as they were fairly shut out. 
Miss Kennedy exclaimed, “ Did you ever 
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know such an insufferable fool? Thank our 
stars that we have not husbands and chil¬ 
dren ! it is a pity that those have both who 
can manage neither. I dare say Mr Barton 
won't see her face for another hour; it is a 
perfect shame for wives to gad about at this 
rate. Poor Mr Barton is really very much 
to be pitied: To be sure it is said that his 
neighbour. Miss Nettles, looks in upon him 
pretty frequently; but in my opinion, wives 
should look after their own husbands, for 
if they don’t, others will.”. 

Indeed,” replied Miss Macdonald, “Mrs 
Barton is a terrible gossip, and very ill-na¬ 
tured ; she had the impudence to tell Miss 
Nettles, that she always knew when Mr 
Mackinlay was in the village by my visits to 
his sister; as if I cared for Mr Mackinlay!” 

“ Ay,” said Mrs Smellarat, “ she is too 
fond of tittle-tattle; it is her greatest fault; 
there is more scandal talked at her tea-table, 
ttian in the whole village put together; but 
speaking of scandal, have you heard that 
Captain Paul has married his cook ?” 
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Married bis cook! the thing seems out 
of nature/’ exclaimed Miss Macdonald. 

** Indeed,” replied Mrs Smellarat, “ it is 
but too much in nature in these degenerate 
days. This accounts for his haying shied 
his friends lately. 1 have known him whisk 
down a street if he saw me half a mile off. 
I guessed he was going to do some daft-like 
thing.” 

“ This affair accounts for what I saw on 
Sunday last. Do you know, I met his cook 
dressed in a silk gown, and a Leghorn bon¬ 
net, with a long dangling yellow feather: 
thinks I to myself, your wages never bought 
that. Do you know if he has left this ?” 

Not he,” replied Mrs Smellarat; “ but 
when I came past to-day, I noticed that all 
the blinds w^ere down, which shows he has 
some sense of shame : he had better leave 
the village; I’m sure he’ll not be much 
missed, particularly as there are so many 
new families come to live here, which has 
raised the price of everything. Mr Jockey- 
weight has clapped twopence on his beef 
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this morning.—But, preserve us. Miss Mac¬ 
donald, is your clock right ? it has struck 
four, and 1 am engaged to take a family 
dinner with Miss Tapotow, and I must not 
keep her waiting. Good morning.—Miss 
Kennedy, you go my way.” And so con¬ 
cluded this long sederunt. ^ 
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CHAPTER XIL 


He that's convinced against his will, 
Will he of the same opinion still. 

Butler. 


“ I SEE,” said Sir Thomas, as they as¬ 
sembled at breakfast, that my favourite. 
Miss Noel, sings on Saturday. Mrs Len¬ 
nox, have you any wish to see our thea¬ 
tre ?” 

Mrs Lennox, who was always in the 
humour for gaiety, answered in the affirm¬ 
ative ; and it was immediately arranged, 
that they should drive to town and secure 
a box. 

“ We must get some of the officers to 
escort us,” said Ellinor to Catherine, as 
soon as they got up stairs; “ but I hofc 
papa won’t plague us with any more ladies. 
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I hate to go into public with a whole tribe 
of women. But seriously, we roust send a 
card at least to Spencer and Willoughby, 
to ask them to accompany us.” 

“ Indeed I would do no such thing,” 
said Catherine; “ if you should see any of 
them before Saturday, you might mention 
your intention of being at the theatre, and 
perhaps ask them to go; but I would not 
pay them the compliment of sending them 
a card.” 

“ I never heard such folly. Would you 
have us go to the theatre with nobody but 
papa and Charles ? I would rather stay at 
home.” 

“ Well, do as you please, Ellinor; only 
I don’t give my vote for asking them. They 
will think we never can move without ha* 
ving some of them with us; and 1 confess 
I should prefer that they joined our party 
of their own accord; besides, 1 think we 
are very well off in having two such good- 
ln,oking escorts as Sir Thomas and Charles.” 
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" You are an old-fashioned fright, Ca¬ 
therine, and should have been horn in the 
sevMteenth pentury; but if you are con¬ 
tented to have only papa and Charles, ’tis 
more than 1 am.—But come,” she said, 
laughing, “ I bet you any wager 1 shall 
have Mrs Lennox on my side.—Mrs Len¬ 
nox,” she said, approaching her sister-in- 
law, Catherine and I have just had a dis¬ 
pute, and, as you are a sensible woman, I 
come to lay the case before you.” 

Mrs Lennox smiled at this compliment, 
and Ellinor proceeded. “ She proposes that 
we shall go to the theatre on Saturday even¬ 
ing with no other attendants than papa 
and Charles !—Do you patronize this plan ? 
I wished to invite some of our military 
friends to he of the party, but grim Miss 
Prudence is quite horrified at the very men¬ 
tion of such a thing; though I am sure I 
see no impropriety in the matter.” 

“ Nor I neither,” said Mrs Lennox ; 
“ and as to going with only two gentleman. 
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’tis not to be thought of; besides, it is quite 
unfashionable to appear in public with none 
but your relations. For my part, I don’t 
intend that Charles shall come near me the 
whole night. So, Ellinor, my dear, do write 
to Major Willoughby and Captain Spencer* 
Do you know any more of them ? A box 
looks always well with a good many red¬ 
coats in it.” 

“ Now, Catherine,” said Ellinor, in great 
spirits, “ you can’t object now, for most 
votes, you know, must carry the day. So 
do make me a good pen to write these two 
pretty little notes.” 

** But,” said Catherine, would it not 
be better to defer your invitation till the 
box is secured? We may be disappoint¬ 
ed.” 

Oh !” said Ellinor, “ I don’t think 
there is the slightest chance of our being 
disappointed in getting a box; the town 
is not full yet, and, I dare say, we may 
, have half a dozen boxes if we want them. 
So make haste witli my pen, for I am 
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afraid, if I don’t send my card immediate¬ 
ly, the^ntlemen will be picked up for that 
night by some pest or other.” 

Catherine, seeing that all her attempts 
to prevent Ellinor from wnting were un¬ 
availing, had just made a pen for her, and 
was in the act of opening her desk for the 
paper, when a tremendous peal at the door 
announced visitors. 

Who the mischief can that be ?” said 
Ellinor, jumping up from her seat. I 
never saw it fail, that people bounce in upon 
one when they are least wanted; and I 
suppose we have not time to deny ourselves. 
Torments! I wish they had stayed at home; 
but I’ll decamp to my room, and finish my 
notes in peace. Catherine, you may come 
and tell me who it is,” 

Ellinor had but just quitted the apart¬ 
ment, when Willoughby and Spencer en¬ 
tered. They had scarcely seated themselves, 
when Catherine said she would inquire if 
her aunt and cousin were at home, and for 
that purpose left the room. 
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Ellinor,” she said, on entering the 
apartment of the former, ** you may stop 
writing, as both Willoughby and Spencer 
are in the drawing-room.” 

“ Were they the wretches who rung such 
a peal at the door? But who is in the 
drawing-room with these men ?” 

“ I left Mrs Lennox there, and I am 
now going in search of my aunt.” 

‘‘ Oh, you need not hurry yourself; I 
dare say Mrs Lennox will have no objec¬ 
tions to a little quiet flirtation with Wil¬ 
loughby. 1 hate your married flirts; in¬ 
deed 1 am ^uite surprised that Charles al¬ 
lows her to go on in the way she does. He, 
too, who was always so fastidious about the 
conduct of our sex, and this to be his pat- 
tern-wife ! Men are certainly capricious 
monsters. But do give me ray pale blue 
sash from my upper drawer, and then you 
may go.” 

Catherine did as she was desired, and 
tb^ went in search of her ladyship, whom 
she found too much occupied with house- 
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hold matters to think of appearing to vi¬ 
sitors. 

As soon as she entered, Mrs Lennox 
exclaimed, 1 have just told the gentle¬ 
men that we are going to the theatre on 
Saturday night, and as they are to give us 
the pleasure of their company, Ellinor need 
not send her cards. You bad better tell 
her this, to prevent her dispatching the 
notes.” 

** My cousin is not writing,” said Cathe¬ 
rine ; “ she will be here immediately.” 

‘‘Not writing!” said Mrs Lennox; “ you 
surprise me. I am sure she left the room 
with her writing-desk just a minute before 
the gentlemen came in; but perhaps your 
arguments carried the day at last.—I have 
half a mind,” she said, with coquetry, “ to 
make Major Willoughby umpire in this bu¬ 
siness : I dare say, Ellinor and 1 would have 
him on our side. What say you, Cathe¬ 
rine—shall I turn tell-tale ?” 

Cathenne, who looked embarrassed at tins 
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proposal, pretending not to hear what Mrs 
Lennox said, turned to Spencer, and ob¬ 
served, “ Miss Noel seems a great favour¬ 
ite with the public; and in my opinion, 
jvery deservedly so—she has a most enchant- 
'ing voice.” 

While Catherine was thus con versing with 
Spencer, Willoughby, who was dying with 
curiosity to know of what nature the busi¬ 
ness was in which he was to be made umpire, 
and who was only deterred from asking, 
by the dread of offending Catherine, was 
so engrossed with his own reflections, that 
thrice had Mrs Lennox addressed him be¬ 
fore she was favoured with a reply; at length 
the entrance of Ellinor recalled his wander¬ 
ing thoughts, and he entered into conver¬ 
sation with his usual ease and gaiety. 

“ Now, gentlemen,” said Mrs Lennox, 
gaily, as the carriage drove round, “ Off, 
off, this moment, for wc must away and 
equip for town.” And promising to join 
them at the theatre, they departed. 
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The ladies drove to town, secured a box, 
and returned home in great good humour 
and harmony. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 


A mimic show of what the great world is^ 

A magic glass, wherein the eye may see 
The beings, and the events of many times. 

' H. G. B. 

“ Can’t we manage,” said Ellinor, as the 
cousins were dressing for the theatre, to 
prevail with Mrs Lennox to go in the car¬ 
riage with papa and mamma, and leave you 
and I to the care of Charles; do you think 
that plan is feasible ? I really hate to go 
with her. She is so very selfish that she 
pays no regard to any body’s comfort but 
• her own; and then she takes so much room, 
and crushes one so horribly, that my gown 
is n^ver fit to be seen when 1 have the mis¬ 
fortune to sit next her; we must try and 
go together.” 
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*' I don’t think you will be able to accom¬ 
plish that, for depend upon it Mrs Len¬ 
nox will think she has the best right to the 
attendance of her husband. But I’ll tell 
you how I think we may manage it; I will 
go with Sir Thomas and Lady Lennox, 
and you can go with Charles and his wife.” 

“ Go with Charles and his wife ! 1 would 
sooner be shot. I hate her, and Charles is 
never agreeable when in her company; and 
then they quarrel so constantly and contra¬ 
dict each other so abominably, that really 
it is vastly disagreeable to a third person, 
and also vastly impertinent. Married people 
should reserve their battles for their private 
hours. I am determined 1 shan’t go with 
them.” 

“ Well, then, 1 will go, and you can take 
my place.” 

“ With papa and mamma! that’s just 
as bad as going with Mrs Lennox. In fact, 
1 hardly know which is worst. No, no, I 
don’t think I can consent to that. Besides, 
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should they happen to differ upon any 
point, which you may almost swear will be 
the case, I have not the knack of warding off 
disagreeable subjects; they must have you 
•to keep the peace.” 

There are but two ways of it, Ellinor, so 
choose which you like best—1 will go with 
either party.” 

" I fancy you think with me, that they 
are both so bad, it matters little to which 
you give the preference.” 

Ellinor, how can you speak so ?” 

How can I speak so ? you should rather 
ask, why they make me speak so. But do 
you know if it is settled whether or not 
Clara is to be of the party ? Charles made 
strong opposition to it in the morning; but 
I will take any bet, that upon this occasion, 
as on all others, the lady will carry the 
point.” 

I really do not know, but I think there 
wojild be no great harm in taking her; there 
is nothing I enjoy so much as going with 
children for the first time to the theatre. 1 
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do like to hear their remarks, and to see 
them happy.” 

“ You have strange ideas of enjoyment, 
but there's no accounting for taste ; for my 
part, 1 would confine the whole infant tribe 
to the nursery, until they had reached the 
age of ten or eleven at least; and even then 
1 would only allow them to appear for an 
hour or two during the day—back they 
should go to their nursery to have good 
breeding and quietness whipped into them.” 

I am thankful,” said Catherine, laugh¬ 
ing, “ that 1 am not your child. But hush, I 
think I heard the carriages coming round.” 

“ Impossible, it cannot be so late. But 
I won't be long, now that my hair is dress¬ 
ed ; but remember, Catherine, you and I are 
to sit in the back part of the box; we shall, 
by way of doing her all sort of honour, put 
Mrs Lennox with the ancients in front.” 

‘‘ You are a sad girl, Ellinor; but it is 
needless to argue with you, you are quite 
incorrigible.” 

The important business of the toilette 
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being at length concluded, they descended, 
and had been but a few minutes in the 
drawing-room, when the carriages were an¬ 
nounced, and soon after Mrs Lennox en¬ 
tered, accompanied by Clara, who was dress¬ 
ed for the theatre. Charles no sooner saw by 
Clara’s dress that she was to accompany 
them, than he exclaimed, Surely, Mrs 
Lennox, you don’t mean to take that child 
to the theatre ? ’tis most preposterous, and 
I expressly told you so to-day.” 

“ People will differ,” said Mrs Lennox, 
in a careless tone. Miss Dundas, may I 
trouble you for a cup of tea ?” 

‘‘ Mamma, you won’t leave me at home,” 
said Clara, clinging to her gown, I will 
be very good if you will let me go with you.” 

Yes, yes, you may go, child, but don’t 
be troublesome; and go to Jenkinson, and 
desire her to give you one of ray double 
silk handkerchiefs to wrap round your throat 
—yoji don’t feel it sore now, love ?” 

“ No, no, mamma, it is quite well,” said 
Clara, as she flew out of the room. 
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** And has Clara/’ said Charles, angrily, 
got a sore throat, and yet you, her mother, 
persist in exposing her to the night air ?—- 
Anne, how can you be so foolish ?” 

You heard her say,” said Mrs Lennox',^ 
‘‘ that her throat was quite well, and I beg, 
Mr Lennox, you will allow me to manage 
my own child as I think best.” 

Charles, seeing that all opposition was 
vain, wisely allowed the subject to drop; 
but he was so highly incensed, he deter¬ 
mined not to go in the same carriage, and 
having handed Lady Lennox to the ba¬ 
rouche, in he jumped after her, leaving the 
rest of the party to go in any way they 
liked. 

Charles,” said Lady Lennox, amazed at 
this unusual want of politeness, ** are you 
not going in your own carriage with Mrs 
Lennox ? Or is she coming with us ?” 

“ I don’t care how the devil she goes,” 
said he, carelessly, “ but I am going with 
you.” 

At this moment, Ellinor, who saw Charles 

1 
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jump in after her ladyship, determined to 
follow his example, and running up to the 
carriage, she said, You are really ungal- 
lant, Charles, not to hand us in—What 
^have you done with your good-breeding ? I 
suppose you think a married man may dis¬ 
pense with it ?” 

Charles muttered some answer, which 
Ellinor did not hear very distinctly/ 

“ Where are you all ?” said Sir Thomas, 
when they reached the door; how are \vc 
to divide ? Do you go with us, or with 
Charles and his wife ? And Ellinor, where 
has she gone to now, and what has become 
of Charles and Lady Lennox ? I thought 1 
saw them both go down the stair before me.” 

Catherine was obliged to say, that they 
were already oil; and rcquestii^ Sir Tho« 
mas to hand them in, they quickly followed 
their friends. Lady Lennox’s party first 
reached the Theatre, and on entering, the> 
foruid both Willoughby and Spencer seated 
in the back of the box. Charles handed 

VOL. XL I 
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Lady Lennox to the front row, where he 
followed her; whilst Ellinor, inwardly re« 
joicing that her manoeuvre had succeeded, 
seated herself between Spencer and Wil¬ 
loughby ; but Willoughby, who had been, 
watching the door of the box in the hope of 
seeing Catherine enter, now beginning to 
fear that something had detained her at 
home, determined to satisfy himself by ask¬ 
ing ; and turning to Ellinor, he inquired if 
they were not to have the pleasure of seeing 
.l\Irs Lennox and Miss Diindas. Ellinor 
had but just replied in the affirmative, when 
the door opened, and they entered. 

^ Airs Lennox,” said Ellinor, “ mamma 
has kept room for you beside her in the front 
row, and Clara will see much better there 
than behind.” 

But Airs Lennox, without deigning a re¬ 
ply, very composedly took possession of 
Willoughby’s seat, from which he had risen 
on their entrance, and so divided him from 
Ellinor. When the latter saw how things 
were going, she was in great wrath with 
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the author of her disappointment. In vain 
she called to Catherine to come and sit by 
Iier: Catherine persisted in going to the 
front beside Lady Lennoi; and Willongli- 
jiy, after having handed her down, asked if 
she would make room for him beside her, 
and without waiting for an answer, seated 
himself by her side. If Ellinor was angry 
before, her mortification was increased ten¬ 
fold, wlien she contemplated CathcrineV 
agreeable seat; and to conceal licr chagrin, 
she attempted to flirt violently with Spen¬ 
cer; who, having penetrated her manoeu¬ 
vres to attach Willoughby to her side, vv%ns 
too much mortified and grieved, by her levity 
and caprice, to reply to her badinage, and 
remained silent and reserved. If Ellinor was 
mortified, Mrs Lennox was still more so. 
She had made up her mind to appropriate 
to herself the attentions of both gentlemen, 
and great was her disappointment, on find- 
ing.herself hemmed in between Ellinor and 
Sir Thomas, both of* whom she cordially 
hated. The case was distressing, and Ellinor, 
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SO far from trying to ameliorate it^ took not 
the slightest notice of her, while Sir Tho¬ 
mas, who was remarkably fond of theatrical 
amusements, was too much engrossed by the 
stage to pay her his usual attentions. Bit-'^ 
tcrly did Mrs Lennox now regret not ha¬ 
ving gone to the front row; however, she 
sat the first act out with tolerable compo¬ 
sure, and so soon as the curtain dropt, she 
called to Catherine,—Do make room for 
me beside you, Catherine; I wish to hear 
Clara's remarks on what she has seen.” 

Catherine immediately said that there 
was plenty of room; but Willoughby, to 
whom this proposal was highly displeasing^ 
and who wished to enjoy the conversation 
of Catherine, took care that she should not 
divide them; and begging Catherine to 
move a little nearer, he by this manoeuvre 
placed himself between her and the intru¬ 
der. This was by no means what Mrs Len¬ 
nox wished, and, so far was she from listen¬ 
ing to the remarks of Clara, which was the 
ostensible reason for her change of seat, she 
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desired her not to hold such a chattering, 
as she had got a most abominable head- 
ach. Being determined that nothing should 
please her, she now vented her spite and 
•disappointment in trying to put an end to 
the happiness of her neighbours^ and tuniing 
to Catherine, said she felt so much indispo¬ 
sed, that she wished to return home, hoping 
that Catherine would offer to accompany 
her. Nor was she wrong in her conjecture. 
The moment Catherine learned she was un¬ 
well, although she felt reluctant to quit the 
house so soon, and perhaps some regret to 
be forced to leave Willoughby, she did not 
for an instant hesitate to go home with her 
cousin. But Charles prevented her putting 
this self-denial in practice. Having learned 
that his lady was indisposed, he said there 
was no occasion to break up the party, as he 
would go with her; for he suspected from 
her looks that it was bad temper, and not 
illness, which had occasioned the proposal, 
^leanwhile Lady Lennox insisted on ac¬ 
companying them ; and as Charles thought 
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his mother would not care to remain much 
longer, he did not object. In fact, he was 
glad that she was going with them, as her 
])rescnce would prevent a matrimonial tdte- 
ii-tetc, a thing which, in his present temper, 
lie wished rather to avoid; and the trio now 
quitted the Theatre. Disappointed and en¬ 
raged at this sudden overturn of her plans, 
IXIrs Lennox was no sooner seated in the 
carriage, than she gave way to her feelings 
in violent hysterics ; and her ladyship, not 
accustomed to be with nervous people, great¬ 
ly alarmed, exclaimed, “ I wish wc had 
allowed Catherine to come; she knows how 
to manage sick people so much better than 
I do. I really think we must send for her as 
soon as we reach home.” 

Poll!” said Charles, who by this time 
was pretty well acquainted with the tricks of 
his lady; “ you may make yourself perfect¬ 
ly easy, Mrs Lennox will soon recover; I 
dare say, all fine ladies take hysterics; they 
did alarm me at first, but I am accustomed 
to them now.” 
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How can you talk so unfeelingly, 
Charles ?” said her ladyship in much dis¬ 
pleasure. 

Charles, who felt wounded by this re- 
.mark, said with quickness, “ When you, my 
dear mother, know Mrs Lennox as well as 
your son does, you will no longer call me 
unfeeling; and you will also discover that 
she has those hysterics quite at her com¬ 
mand, for the entertainment of her hus¬ 
band.” 

Inhuman man!” sobbed the enraged 
wife; “ is this your treatment of me, who 
brought you such a fortune ? But, indeed, 
I ought to have expected nothing better 
when I married a Scotch savage:—My poor 
dear Tracy-!” 

“ You cannot, madam,” said Charles, 
with warmth, “ regret him more than 1 
do.” 

By this time they had reached Hope 
Street; and Charles having handed out her 
ladyship, and strictly charged her not to go 
near Mrs Lennox, but to send Jenkinson 
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to her^ he stepped again into the carriage 
and returned to the Theatre. 

In fact, Charles knew so much of his wife 
as to be pretty sure, that the moment he 
was out of the reach of her voice she would, 
become calm. Nor was he mistaken. Hard¬ 
ly had he quitted the house, than, to the no 
small surprise of her ladyship, the sobs from 
the apartment of her daughter-in-law, to¬ 
wards which her anxiety had induced her 
to approach, became fainter and fainter, till 
at length they totally ceased, and the first 
sentence of the invalid rooted her to the 
spot. 

" I wonder,” she heard Mrs Lennox say, 

“ what Mr Lennox meant by bringing that 
prosing mother of his home with us, and 
what good he thought the old goose could 
do me ? 1 dare say he made her come just 
to plague me, knowing I can’t endure her, 
or indeed any of his proud Scotch relations, 
as I have told him a hundred times. .. I 
should like to know for which of my sins I 
married into this abominable family; and 
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as to Lennox himself, he has grown quite 
a bear since he came among them—he is 
quite changed from the gay young man he 
was before we were married. Deceitful man ! 
had I known his temper sooner^ I never 
' would liave been his wife.” 

On recovering from her surprise at what 
she had heard. Lady Lennox retraced her 
steps to the drawing-room, where she sat 
w^aiting with the greatest impatience for 
the return of the party, that she might save 
herself from exploding, by communicating 
to the girls the conversation which had 
passed between Mrs Lennox and her wait¬ 
ing-maid. 

Sleanwhile Charles, on his return to the 
Theatre, was assailed by Sir Thomas with 
inuunierable questions as to the state in 
which he left his lady ; and, anxious to get 
quit of the subject, he stepped down to the 
front row, and seated himself beside Clara. 
Taking her upon his knee, he began to chat 
to her about the play, and thus gave Wil¬ 
loughby, who, he saw, was becoming much 

1 2 
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.attached to Catherine, an opportunity of 
improving his acquaintance, which the prat¬ 
tle of tJie child had somewhat interrupted. 
IJefore the after-piece was quite concluded, 
l^atherine proposed that they should leave 
the house, as they would have less difficulty 
in getting to the carriage before the crowd 
began to disperse; which proposal being se¬ 
conded by Ellinor, the gentlemen agreed to 
accompany them home to supper. 

As soon as they reached Hope Street, 
Sir Thomas’s first question to his lady was, 
“ How is Mrs Lennox ? I hope she feels 
lierself better ?” But her ladyship was still 
too much displeased with her daughter-in- 
law to answer with her usual placidity, and 
merely said, she really did not well know, 
as she had not seen her; but she supposed 
she was better. And as her ladyship recalled 
what she had overheard, she drew herself up 
with an air of offended dignity. 

‘‘ Not seen Mrs Lennox !” exclaimed 
Sir Thomas, in great surprise; “ what is 
the meaning of this ?—Charles/’ he added, 
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have you seen your lady since you came 
home ? Had you not better eo and inquire 
for her ?” 

But Charles pretended not to hear him, 
„and began to converse with Spencer, while 
’ Lady Lennox was describing to Ellinor the 
impertinence of Mrs Lennox, and Cathe¬ 
rine was listening to Willoughby. 

The Baronet seeing that Clara seemed 
the only disengaged person of the party, 
turned to her, and said, “ My dear, go up 
stairs, and inquire how mamma is,—and 
don’t stay, but return quickly and tell me." 

Clara did as she was desired, but had not 
been gone many minutes when they heard 
the most tremendous shriek, and the next 
moment Clara rushed into the room scream¬ 
ing,—“ Mamma ^ mamma!—my nose ! my 
nose!” 

What is the matter, Clara ?” said Ca¬ 
therine, snatching her up in her arms. 

But Clara’s only reply was—Bad mam¬ 
ma!” 

Sir Thomas, who now thought that Clara 
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was crying because her mamma was ill, 
turning to Charles, said, ** My dear Charles, 
1 fear Mrs Lennox must be very much in¬ 
disposed ; indeed you had better have some 
advice. Is she subject to those attacks ?” . 

" Oh, very!” said Charles, carelessly; 

but we must hear what Clara is crying 
for.”—And approaching her, he asked why 
she cried, and who had hurt her ? 

“ It was bad mamma that hurt me!” ex¬ 
claimed the child, between every sob. 

“ But you sliould not call her bad mam¬ 
ma,” said Catherine, gravely. 

“ But she is bad,” said Clara, with vio¬ 
lence. 

“ But, Clara,” again said Charles, “ why 
did she hurt you? You must have been 
naughty ?” 

“ No, me not bad—Grandpapa bid me 
ask how mamma was, and when me went 
up to her she gave me a great slap on the 
face, and asked why me was not in 
and said, tbe fancied aunt Catherine was 
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too busy flirting with Major Willoughby 
to take care of me.” 

At this Charles bit his lip, Ellinor gave 
her head a toss, Willoughby looked grave, 
, but gratified, whilst poor Catherine hardly 
knew how or where to look. Her first im¬ 
pulse was to run from the room, but her good 
sense soon whispered her how strange this 
would appear, and, with a complexion which 
might have put a rose to the blush, she 
turned to soothe Clara, pretending not to 
have heard the last part of her speech. 

But Sir Thomas, who would not let the 
matter rest, returned once more to the 
charge; and to rid himself of these importu¬ 
nities, Charles said he would go himself, and 
inquire how his lady found herself. But he 
went no farther than the staircase, where 
having stood till a proper time had elapsed 
for his pretended visit, he returned to the 
drawing-room, saying, that Mrs Lennox w'as 
considerably better, and that, as she thought 
she would soon drop asleep, she begged 
none of the family would enter her room 
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that night This pacified Sir Thomas, and 
he sat down to supper with a mind more 
composed and tranquil. 

At supper, Catherine tried to avoid sit¬ 
ting next Willoughby, but her manoeuvres 
proved unsuccessful; for just as she had se¬ 
cured a seat at the bottom of the table, as 
if by the merest chance in the world, Wil¬ 
loughby dropped into one upon the other 
side of her, while Catherine, who, after the 
accusation laid against her, still felt em¬ 
barrassed in speaking to him, thought every 
moment an age till he took his departure. 

In the meantime, Charles, wishing to 
relieve her embarrassment, good-naturedly 
volunteered a song, in which he had made 
but short progress, when a violent peal was 
rung from the room above, and in a few mo¬ 
ments William entered, with a request from 
Mrs Lennox, tliat the party would be leSvS 
noisy. On this, Charles could not suppress 
a Devil take itand Willoughby and 
Spencer, rising immediately, bid the family 
good night, and quickly took their leave. 
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“ ludeed, Charles,” said Sir Thomas, “ it 
was very inconsiderate of you to sing when 
you knew how much Mrs Lennox was in¬ 
disposed.” 

Charles muttered something about not 
indulging the whims of women, and walk¬ 
ed off; while Ellinor, enraged at the sudden 
breaking up of the party, to show her con¬ 
tempt for Mrs Lennox, hummed a tunc 
the whole way up stairs, her strain increa¬ 
sing in loudness as she passed the chamber 
of the invalid; and, on entering her own 
apartment, shut the door with unfeminiuc 
violence. Catherine, uuderstan^ng from 
Jenkinson that her lady was awake, went 
in; and going softly up to her, she gently 
opened the curtain, and hoped she found 
herself better. But Catherine’s kind in¬ 
quiries met but a scurvy reception; for no 
sooner did this termagant see who made 
the inquiry, than she very politely drew the 
curtain in her face, saying, at the same time, 
“ You must be very anxious, no doubt, to 
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know how I am, when you could not stop 
your flirtation with Major Willoughby even 
to come and ask for me. I must say I am 
blest with kind relations. And there Miss 
Ellinor went past my door not a minute 
ago, singing like a nightingale; a most at¬ 
tentive sister I must say: she might at 
least have had the good-breeding to come 
in and ask for me,—it would not have been 
any very great stretch of politeness,! think.” 

But, my dear Mrs Lennox,” said Ca¬ 
therine, wc would have been to inquire 
for you long ere this; but you know you told 
Charles you did not wish to see any of us 
to-night, as you thought you would drop 
asleep.” 

“ I never said any such thing. I won¬ 
der how Charles should know that I wish¬ 
ed to be quiet, when he has not been near 
me this whole night. An attentive hus¬ 
band, truly! I lay awake for more than 
an hour, thinking that surely some of you 
would come and inquire how I did; but. 
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oh, no! What signified-'that I was ill, 
when there were two gentlemen in the 
house; and as for Mr Charles saying I was 
^oing to drop asleep, I was more likdiy to 
• drop into a hysteric fit with the noise and 
hubbub you set up below. And pray who 
was that roaring fellow, whose voice came 
up stairs like a post-horn, enough to wake 
the seven sleepers ? It was very thoughtless, 
and worse than thoughtless, in them to come 
to supper, when they knew I was unwell, 
(another tug at the curtain,) and still more 
unfeeling in Mr Charles to ask themat 
least, I suppose it was him, for I am sure Sir 
Thomas would have had more sense. And, 
now I think of it, what has become of her 
ladyship, that she has not been here ? 1 
heard her walking backwards and forwards, 
but she did not think proper to come far¬ 
ther than the door. You are all alike, 1 
see—a fine family, truly, I have married 
into.” 

To Catherine’s great relief, the entrance 
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of Charles put a stop to this harangue^ and 
allowed her to escape to the quiet of her 
o\Tn apartment. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Lwly Juliana, Here is pretty work, truly; a rich 
paduasoy, ruff^ and fardingale^ and never a one to look 
4t tliem. 

Old Play, 


The following morning being Sunday^ 
and one of the horses lame, so that they 
could not get to town, Catherine and El- 
linor were dressing to go to the village 
church, when Jenkinsou entered witli a 
message from JNlrs Lennox to the former, 
that she wished to sec her immediately. 

“ I wonder what she can want ?” said El- 
linor ; do you think she has come to her 
senses, and wishes to make an apology for 
her pretty behaviour last night ?” 

“ 1 should doubt that,” replied Cathe¬ 
rine ; “ but we will soon hear ; for 1 shall 
go down directly.” 
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** Pray,” said Mrs Lennox, " what kind 
of people attend church here ? Is it a fa¬ 
shionable congregation ?’* 

Catherine, astonished at the question, an¬ 
swered, that those who lived in P — — 
would surely attend church, and that if she 
went she would hear a most excellent ser¬ 
mon. 

** You don’t suppose that my motive for 
going there has anything to do with the 
sermon I may happen to hear ? I wish to 
know if there is any chance of seeing fa¬ 
shionable company there ?” 

Catherine said the church was generally 
extremely full, and that there appeared to 
be a great many fashionable people among 
them. 

Well, since that is the case, I think I 
shall go; and as I never was in a Scotch 
church, it will at least be a novelty to me. 
But I thought you all belonged to the 
Episcopal church? at least,” she added, “Mr 
Lennox told me so before I married him.” 

“ And so wc do; but when anything 
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occurs to prevent us from going to Edin¬ 
burgh, we go to church here ; besides, 
my uncle wishes that we should frequently 
do so, as by that means we don’t require 
•the carriage, and the servants get to church 
also.” 

“ Good la! is Sir Thomas one of your 
high-flyers?—^Well, I never would have 
found it out. But if he imagines that I 
am to walk to church to save my servants 
trouble, he will find himself very much 
mistaken. I have no idea of spoiling my 
domestics in that manner. To church in¬ 
deed ! they are very well off if they get 
there once a-month. And how can Sir 
Thomas tell whether they go to church or 
not ?—it is more probable that they spend 
their time and money at the alehouse; but 
if I am going to church, I must rise—see 
what my watch is—and will you be kind 
enough to ring for Jenkinsoii ?” 

“Your watch wants only twenty minutes 
to eleven ; and indeed 1 fear it is slow.” 

“ Only twenty minutes—and do we go 
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exactly at eleven ? I fear I shan’t have time 
to dress.” 

" Had you not better wait till the after¬ 
noon,” said Catherine, who knew she would 
not be ready at the hour, and that this would 
fret both Charles and the Baronet, “ and 
then you won’t be hurried ?” 

By no means, I shall probably take an 
airing then; so please you, ring for my maid, 
and don’t let me forget to order the car¬ 
riage.” 

"As the church is very near this, I think 
you had better walk ; the people here 
never think of taking their carriages ; and 
I fear James will have scarcely time to har¬ 
ness.” 

" Walk to church! Indeed I shall do 
no such thing. What do I care what the 
people here do ? and certainly, if I have 
time to dress, Mr James may find time to 
harness his horses; so once more. Miss 
Dundas, I will trouble you to ring for Jen- 
kinson.” 

When Catherine heard herself address- 
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ed as Miss Dundas, she thought it high 
time to decamp ; and having rung for Jen- 
kinsoii, she rejoined her cousin, whom she 
found standing on the self-same spot where 

had left her, to wit, before the looking- 
glass. “ What has kept you ?” Ellinor ex¬ 
claimed : ‘‘ I thought you were never coming 
back—and pray what did that amiable sis¬ 
ter-in-law of mine want with you?—has 
she made the amende honorable ? lam dy¬ 
ing to hear what has passed, but I hope you 
gave her ladyship agood lecture—^you might 
have given a hundred in the time you have 
stayed; but come, be quick, and let me hear 
all about it ?'* 

You are quite mistaken in your conjec¬ 
tures,” said Catherine, unable to rc2)ress a 
smile; Mrs Lennox is going to church; 
but before venturing, she wished to know 
whom she would meet there; and 1 am 
sure if I had not told her that she would 
see all the fashionables of the place, she 
would have remained in bed.” 

And much better remain in bed than go 
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from such a motive ; but I dare say she 
won’t go out in the afternoon; indeed she 
is not so far wrong there^ for I think one 
sermon in a day is quite as much as one 
can attend to.” 

• 

I differ from you decidedly; one day 
in seven is, in my opinion, little enough to 
keep such erring mortals in their duty.” 

" Upon my word, Catherine, you were 
certainly intended either for a methodist or 
a missionary. But hush, surely the bells 
are ringing—oh, yes, and I dare say my 
amiable sister-in-law is still in her slip; 
it will cost her half an hour at least to put 
on her rouge, and there papa is bawling to 
know if we are all" ready.” 

" How can you speak so of your father ? ’ 
asked Catherine. 

« Does he think we arc deaf?” replied 
Ellinor. 

You had better go then,” said the for¬ 
mer, ** and I will wait for Mrs Lennox— 
tis needless for us all to be late.” 

** I suppose I may,” rejoined the latter, 

u 
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“ go 1 /vith the first detachment; ’tis vain 
to suppose that that dawdle will be in time. 
But hush, thereis Charles and his wife hold¬ 
ing a matrimonial dialogue—they might 
•have the discretion to shut their door.” 

“ Suppose we shut ours,” added Cathe¬ 
rine. 

By no means,” jocularly replied her 
cousin; rather let us listen to their con¬ 
verse ; * to this complexion we must come 
at last.* ” 

“ I tell you, Anne,” exclaimed Charles, 
** it is folly in you to suppose you can be in 
time for church; you are not half dressed 
yet, and we ought to go instantly—the car¬ 
riage has been at the door for some time, and 
now 1 think of it, you might have walked 
to church, since all the rest of the family 
are doing so—Confounded airs !” 

** You and your family may walk if you 
please,” replied Mrs Lennox; “ but I beg 
to be excused following their whims—Jen- 
kinson, give me a pocket-handkerchief.” 

Mamma, mamma,” exclaimed Clara, 

VOD. II. K 
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bursting into the room, ‘‘ where are you 
going? take me with you.” 

“ You can*t go, child, you are not dress¬ 
ed.” 

I think,” said Charles, as he flung him¬ 
self out of the room, to complete the ab¬ 
surdity of the affair, you had better wait 
till Clara too is dressed, and then you will 
be in excellent time for the afternoon’s ser¬ 
vice.” 

" Ellinor, Catherine, do you mean to go 
to church to-day ?” cried the Baronet, " I 
won’t wait another instant.” 

“ Did you ever hear such a riot ?” said 
Ellinor; a pretty Sunday morning, tni- 
Iv.” 

“ Do, my dear cousin, let me persuade 
you to go down ; it is wrong needlessly to 
irritate Sir Thomas.” 

Thus admonished, Ellinor went down 
stairs, and in a few moments Catherine had 
the pleasure of seeing her leave the house, 
accompanied by Sir Thomas, Lady Len¬ 
nox, and Charles. 
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Catherine next attempted to hasten the 
movements of Mrs Lennox; but this lady 
was so long of deciding which of her gay 
Cheltenham dresses would most astonish 
/the natives, that it was past twelve o’clock 
before her dashing equipage rattled down 
the street, and stopped at the door of the 
church. But, to Catherine’s delight, who 
was shocked at the idea of disturbing the 
service by their entr6e, the door was closed 
—not a pew-opener was to be seen—^and 
Mrs Lennox, in high indignation at being 
thus compelled “ to waste her sweetness on 
the desert air,” returned in extreme dis¬ 
pleasure to Hope Street. 

“ Ob,” said EUinor, as soon as she re¬ 
turned, you can’t think how much I re¬ 
joiced at the discomfiture of our amiable 
friend. I heard the carriage drive up about 
twelve o’clock, and then move off in a few 
minutes; I was so busy picturing to my¬ 
self her rage and mortification, that I did 
not hear one word in ten of the sermon.” 
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“ You censured lately,” replied Cathc- 
rinc, “ Mrs Lennox’s motives for going to 
church—are you sure that you employed 
your own thoughts any better than she 
would have done ?” 

Come now, don’t be so precise; let us 
go down to the sands, and see if there are 
any people worth looking at.” 

To the sands they went, but they had 
walked only a short time when the church 
bell began to sound. 

Do you mean to go back to church ?’’ 
asked Catherine. 

“ Not I* truly; I hope you don’t intend 
to go ? A walk will do yon more good than 
fifty sermons.” 

“ 1 propose to have both,” replied Ca¬ 
therine ; *' first to church, and then a walk 
before going home to dinner.” 

“ You arc a puritanical, disagreeable 
creature; your sennons seem to teach you 
only how to disappoint and plague your 
friends.” 
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“ Perhaps,” said Catherine, as she turn¬ 
ed to leave her, “ they may teach me to 
hear with them.” 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Delicious is the subtile concert of the slender reed in 
relating secrets; and love^ and musk cannot remain long 
concealed. 

Tales of a Parrot. 


When Ellinor was left alone, she began 
to debate with herself whether to prolong 
her walk or go home. ** I wonder,” she said, 
mentally, ** if any of these wretches will be 
down to-day; they ought, I think, were it 
only to inquire for Mrs Lennox, though 
my own private opinion is, they don’t care 
three straws about her; indeed I don’t 
know who does. But 1 may as well take 
another turn, in case they should appear. 
How provoking should they be all sitting 
in Hope Street. I can’t think that either, 
for I know both papa and Charles are out. 
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nnlftM, indeed, Mrs Lennox chooses to qmt 
her apartment, which she would soon do 
were they to c^. But I think I sec three 
figures coming down; I am certain the one 
.In the middle is Willoughby—^"tis a mercy 
I waited.”—And she put up her veil. 

Ellinor was right: Willoughby, SpeU' 
cer, and Ashley, soon joined her. 

“ I hope,” said the former, “ that Miss 
Lennox is well?—We called just now to 
inquire for Mrs Lennox, and are happy to 
learn that she is convalescent this mom- 
ing.” 

“ Yes,” said Ellinor, “ she is qmte well 
to-day; indeed, I don’t think there was 
much the matter with her: all fine ladies, 
I am told, arc subject to v^ours; and 
who so fine as Mrs Lennox ?—^but would 

they not admit you ?” 

« Oh,” said Spencer, “ we left our cards. 
The servant told us that both the ladies 
and gentlemen of the family were out. 

” But I suspect,” added Willoughby. 
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laughiDg, " our friend William was not 
exactly speaking the truth; for 1 am pretty 
certain Miss Dundas was at home, though 
she would not allow us to enter. She was 
with Mrs Lennox, I suppose ?” 

** Indeed she is no such thing; she hap¬ 
pens to be at church, I did all in my 
power to prevent her from going, but go 
she would go, in spite of me,” 

It would be happy for us,” said Wil¬ 
loughby, if we followed her bright exam¬ 
ple.” 

Ellinor bit her lip, and to hide her cha¬ 
grin, turned to Ashley, saying, What 
became of you at the Theatre last night ? 
You would have been much pleased had you 
been there. I never heard Miss Noel in bet¬ 
ter voice.” 

Ashley regretted that a very particular 
engagement detained him at home. 

Spencer having determined not to coip- 
mit himself further with Ellinor, until he 
closely investigated her character and dis¬ 
position, now acted rather on the reserve; 
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but Ashley made ample amends for his ta- 
citumity, by keeping up a running fire of 
small talk. 

“ I thought,” said Willoughby, ** that 
.the service was shorter in the afternoon than 
in the forenoon; but I fancy I am mistaken 
—It must be very late. Pray, Ashley, 
what is your watch? mine is slow—only 
half-past three.” 

Then it is just twenty minutes too 
fast,” replied Ashley, whose hearty laugh 
threw Willoughby into some confusion. 

Just at this moment, Clara, who was 
walking with her maid upon the sands, came 
running up to them,— 

Where is aunt Catherine ?” she asked. 

I am sure, Clara,” said Ellinor, I 
have told you a hundred times that Cathe¬ 
rine is not your aunt; ’tis strange you will 
persist in calling her so.” 

** But I say she is my aunt, and I don’t 
mind you, for mamma says you never tell 
me what is true. Major Willoughby, is 

K 2 
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not aunt Caiherme xny own aunt Cathe¬ 
rine 

** What a spoiled brat that is!” said £1- 
linor, as she passed on with Spencer and 
Ashley; what with my sister-in-law and 
cousin^ she stands a great chance of being 
ruined.” 

Not so thought Willoughby. He had 
remarked the evident improvement Clara 
had made under the tuition of Catherine^ 
and perhaps he did not love the little girl 
the less for being a favourite with the lat¬ 
ter. He called Clara to him; and as he 
had dropped behind the others^ he entered 
into conversation with her. 

But tell me/’ said Clara, who was quite 
proud of being noticed, is not aunt Ca¬ 
therine my own aunt ?” 

** No,” said the Major, ‘‘ she is not your 
aunt.” 

" Why, then, is aunt Ellinor my aunt ? 
1 don’t love her half so well as aunt Cathe¬ 
rine ; she is always teasing me, and is so 
cross, and never plays with me, and says I 
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am so troublesome, and is always telling 
mamma to send me to the nursery. Do 
you love aunt Ellinor better than aunt Ca¬ 
therine ?” 

• " I thought I told you,” said Willough¬ 

by, parrying this home-thrust, that Miss 
Dundas is not your aunt?” 

" Well, but I will ask aunt Catherine 
myself; for she never tells me stories like 
aunt Ellinor; but where is she ?” 

" She has gone to church.” 

“ Will she be long of coming home ? 1 
wish she would come home.” 

No, I don’t think she will be long 
now.” 

You must go home. Miss Clara,” said 
her maid, approaching. I must change 
your frock before dinner; and you know 
your mamma said you were not to stay long- 
on the sands, as she was afraid of your 
throat; so come away home, like a srood 
little girl.” 

But Clara was not to be so coaxed; she 
grasped Willoughby’s hand, at the same 
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time exdmming, “ I won’t go home; I am 
waiting for aunt Catherine, and will come 
home with her; my throat is quite well, 
and my frock is quite dean; and you may 
go home, and tell mamma that Msqot Wil« 
loughby will take care of me till aunt Ca« 
therine comes from church.” 

In vain the servant insisted that she 
should be obeyed, and told her that Miss 
Duudas would not come home by the sands. 
Clara was obstinate; and, as her mamma 
had turned off three servants for daring to 
thwart her darling, Clara knew she could 
be positive with impunity. 

At length, Willoughby having told the 
nursery-maid that he would take charge of 
her, and that if they did not meet Miss 
Dundas, he would bring her safe home, 
she departed, leaving the Major and his 
young companion to pursue their walls; and 
their conversation, which they did not fail 
to do as soon as she qiuttcd them. 

“ Are you going to marry aunt Cathe* 
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line asked Clarai to the surprise of Wil¬ 
loughby. 

“ Who told you that ?” 

I heard Jeukinson say to mamma, that 
William had told her he was sure you were 
going to marry her,” 

And what did your mamma say ?” 

She said, no; for that it was aunt £1- 
linor you were going to marry; but I know 
she does not love aunt Catherine as I do. 
Don’t you love her too ?” 

The Major did not find it convenient to 
give a direct answer to Clara’s question; 
but as he was getting interested in her prat¬ 
tle, ^he determined to encourage it; and 
dropping still farther behind Ellinor and 
her companions, he again commenced, Did 
aunt Catherine hear your mamma say I was 
going to marry her ?” 

Oh, no; she was not in the room. It 
was when mamma was dressing. But arc 
you really going to be married to her ? and 
will you be my unqle then ?” 

No, no,” said Willoughby, laughing. 
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you know Miss Dundas is not your 
aimt.” 

“ Well, then, when will you marry her ? 
Do you know, I was at mamiAa’s marriage, 
and got a great piece of plum-cake and a 
pair of new white gloves; if you will go 
home with me I will show them to you; 
mamma has them locked up for me. And 
my new papa, for Jenkinson says he’s not 
my own papa, gave me such a pretty locket, 
and a long, long, long gold chain. I will 
let you see it too. 1 had it on the night 
mamma took me to the play. Will you 
give me plum-cake and a locket when you 
marry aunt Catherine ?” 

“ Oh, yes,” ssdd Willoughby; “ when I 
marry aunt Catherine you shall have a whole 
plum-cake to yourself, and a lodcet, and a 
pair of white gloves too” 

“ I shall have two lockets, two gold 
chains, two pair of white gloves, and a whole 
plum-cake all to myself!” exclaimed the 
delighted Clara, jumping on the sands; 
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‘‘ but when shall I have them?—Next 
week ?” 

** Oh^ no^ not quite so soon; but you 
know our agreement was when I married 
aunt Catherine.” 

" Well, but won’t you marry her ?” 

Perhaps,” said Willoughby, aunt Ca¬ 
therine won’t marry me.” 

But I shall ask her, and shall promise 
to be a good, a very good child, if she will 
do so.—But yonder she is,” she exclaimed, 
bursting from Willoughby, and I must 
run and tell her what you have promised to 
give me.” And away she flew. 

Willoughby, taken by surprise, for some 
minutes remained irresolute how to act. 
Not to join Catherine, he thought, would 
appear strange; and yet he feared, if he 
joined them, that Clara’s remarks would 
place Miss Dundas in a most awkward 
situation. But Willoughby had now no 
alternative, as Catherine and her compa 
nion were within a few yards of him. 

I told you it was aunt Catherine,” said 
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the latter, as she approached; I knew 
her by her shawl.” 

Willoughby bowed to Catherine with 
considerable confusion; but it was return¬ 
ed with so much frankness, that he began 
to hope Clara had not put her threat in 
execution. So far he was right. Clara 
had only told Catherine all the fine things 
the Major was to give her, but had omitted 
to mention the occasion of the gifts; and 
Catherine, by way of entering into conver¬ 
sation, began by sayings “ What fine things 
are these Clara tells me you have promised 
her—^gold chains, lockets, gloves, and plum- 
cakes? Why, Clara, I fear Major Wil¬ 
loughby will spoil you.” 

“ No, no,” said Clara, “ he wont spoil 
me; but he is not to give them to me till 
he marries you. When will you marry him, 
aunt ? I want my gloves and gold chain, 
so do marry him soon.” 

During this speech Catherine blushed 
deeply; but after a few moments she broke 
silence. Clara,” she said, with as much 
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composure as she could assume^ ** don’t talk 
nonsense; you know I don’t love little girls 
who tell stories, and I don’t believe that 
Major Willoughby promised you any of 
. those articles you were telling me of just 
now.” 

But I don’t tell stories, and he did 
promise me,” said Clara, beginning to cry. 
“ Jenkinson told mamma you were going to 
marry Major Willoughby, and be said he 
would give me all those pretty things if you 
would marry him.—Did you not. Major 
Willoughby ?” 

Willoughby, now finding himself called 
upon to speak, was devising how best to ex¬ 
plain the awkward affair, when, to his in¬ 
expressible relief, they were joined by Elli- 
nor and her two companions. 

“ What is the matter with you, Clara ?” 
said Ellinor, on observing that she was cry¬ 
ing. 

“ Because,” answered the child, " aunt 
Catherine says I tell stories.” 

Is that all ?” said Ellinor; I thought 
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she had whipped you, from that rueful coun¬ 
tenance of yours; but come,” she said, ad¬ 
dressing Catherine, let us have another 
turn on the sands before we go home.” 

But Catherine was too much afraid of 
the remarks of Clara to risk their recur¬ 
rence : and, turning to Ellinor, she said, 1 
fear I must leave you, as I have got a little 
of a headach. But don’t let me interrupt 
your walk, I shall take Clara home with 
me.” And making a slight bow to the whole 
party, she turned, and left them. 

Willoughby,'who would havegiven worlds 
to have been her companion, but hesitated 
from the fear of annoying her, at last step¬ 
ped forward, and said, he hoped Miss Dun- 
das would allow him to have the honour of 
seeing her home, which Catherine pretend¬ 
ing not to hear, called to Clara, “ Come 
away, come away; mamma will think you 
are drowned in the sea.” 

' Suspecting that Catherine heard his re¬ 
quest, Willoughby was still standing irreso¬ 
lute, whether or not he should follow, when 
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Ashley quitted his party, and joined her; 
while Catherine, whose heart beat quick 
on hearing steps behind her, lest it should 
be Willoughby, was partly relieved, and 
partly disappointed, when Ashley’s voice 
saluted her ear. 

** Why, Miss Dundas,” he said on join¬ 
ing her, ** 1 must confess, you walk at a 
pretty round pace; you must not pretend 
to be a fine lady with such a step as that; 
it was all T could do to reach you, though 
you were but a few paces in advance of me.” 

" I was always a very quick walker,” re¬ 
plied she with a smile; indeed, most un- 
fashionably so; my cousin frequently com¬ 
plains of me. But if I can’t be stamped 
fashionable until I learn to drag one limb 
after another, at the rate of a quarter of a 
mile in the hour, I must be contented to 
remain unfashionable as long as I live.” 

From this they got into a discussion on 
the elegant walk of the Spanish ladies; on 
which subject we must confess Catherine did 
not hear above half what her companion 
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said, and her replies were sometimes not 
quite to the purpose; nor was she sorry 
when they reached home, where having 
wished Ashley good morning, and bestowed 
on him one of her most captivating smiles, 
as an atonement, perhaps, for the wander¬ 
ing of her thoughts, she retired to her own 
apartment, there to reflect upon the strange, 
and to her unaccountable, remarks of the 
little Clara. 
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CHAPTER XVI, 


Kow shall ye hear how these delights, so pure. 
Changed all to trouble and discomfiture. 

The Lay i)f Sir Lanvei. 

W HEN Mrs Lennox and Catherine were 
sitting together in the evening, Clara, run¬ 
ning up to the latter, said, Do, aunt 
Catherine, come and play me a tune.” 

** Play upon a Sunday, Clara ?—No^ no, 
but I shall play to you to-morrow.” 

“ But why,” asked Clara, as she seated 
herself beside Catherine,—-“why won’t you 
play on Sunday, when mamma plays to 
me ? is she naughty ?” 

This was rather a puzzling question, but 
Catherine replied to it the best way she 
could. 
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*' You must never call mamma naughty ; 
it is the custom in your country to have 
music on Sunday, though not in mine. 
But if you will promise to be a very good 
child, and sit very quiet, I shall finish the 
pretty story I was telling you about Joseph 
and his Brethren.” 

“ Oh, yes, tell me that story; you know 
you left off where his bad brothers put him 
in the pit,—^is it a true story ?” 

Quite true, and when you are older 
you shall read it yourself.” 

“ But when shall I be big enough to 
read it ? I only know six letters, and it will 
be a long, long time before I can read about 
.Joseph, won’t it ?” 

‘‘ No, if you are a very diligent little 
girl, you may read it very soon.” 

“ But where shall I read it ?” 

“ In the Bible.” 

“ Has my mamma a Bible ? Does she 
read it ? and does she know all about Jo- 
.seph ?” , 
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I dare say she does,—^but if you talk so 
much, I can’t tell the story.” 

“ Well, but I won’t talk any more, after 
I have asked mamma if she can tell me all 
about Joseph.” 

And away she ran across the room to 
Mrs Lennox, who was lolling on a sofa. 

Mamma, can you tell me the story about 
Joseph and his Brethren ?” 

But Mrs Lennox did not deign to give 
the child a reply. 

“ I say, mamma,” again said Clara, at 
the same time trying to climb on the sofa, 
can you tell me about Joseph and his 
brethren ?” 

Get along, child,” said Mrs Lennox, 
and don’t tease me—don’t you see I am 
reading ?” 

Are you reading about Joseph ?” said 
the indefatigable Clara, who had now got 
beside her mother, and was trying to peep 
at the IMorning Post, which she imagined 
was her favourite story. 

" Get down, you little urchin,” exclaim- 
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ed Mrs Lenbox, at the same time giving 
her a hearty slap; do you wish to break 
your neck ? Come down off the sofa imme¬ 
diately, and be quiet, and don’t plague me, 
or I shall send you to the nursery.” 

Well, then,” said Clara, as she descend¬ 
ed from the sofa, ** you are an old cross 
mamma, and I don’t love you half so well as 
aunt Catherine. 1 wish she was my mamma 
in place of you.” 

‘‘ You little impertinent minx!” ex¬ 
claimed Mrs Lennox, starting up from her 
recumbent position, and giving Clara a box 
on the ear, just as she reached the ground, 

I will teach you to talk so to your 
mamma,—arc these the lessons Miss Dun- 
das gives you ?” 

Catherine had just begun a spirited jus¬ 
tification, when her voice was drowned by 
the cries of Clara; and by the time the 
child had ceased to scream and sob, Cathe¬ 
rine had recollected how much it would 
pain Charles, were he to know the improper 

conduct of his wife; she therefore resolved 

10 
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to refrain from noticing Mrs Lennox’s un¬ 
just charge, and to keep silence on the sub¬ 
ject. Being desirous of avoiding farther 
discussion with Mrs Lennox, she rose; and 
• Clara, seeing her about to leave the room, 
renewed her cries and screams, and insisted 
that Catherine should remain, or allow her 
to go with her; but Catherine, who saw 
that Mrs Lennox was jealous of her in¬ 
fluence over the child, would do neither, 
and, in spite of the tears and entreaties of 
Clara, withdrew to her apartment. On her 
disappearance, Clara sent forth the most 
violent outcries; in vain did Mrs Lennox 
promise alternately to give her a whipping 
or a wax-doll, she would not be pacified; 
and annoyed by the uproar, and anxious to 
return to the sofa and the JMorning Post, 
she rung for Jenkinson, and desired her to 
carry her compliments to Miss Dundas, and 
her request that she would assist her in 
quieting Clara. 

To this Catherine replied, that she was 
sorry she could not comply with her wishes.” 

VOL. II. L 
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Clara, who had ceased screaming till she 
heard Catherine’s answer, now began again 
with increased fervour, and Mrs I^cnnox, 
heartily tired of the task of managing her 
own child, in utter despair hastened to Ca¬ 
therine, and making an ample apology for 
her conduct, easily persuaded her to return 
with her to the drawing-room. 

“ Here is aunt Catherine,” said Mrs Len¬ 
nox, “ come to tell you all about Joseph and 
his brethren.” 

** Indeed, I shall do no such thing,” re¬ 
plied Catherine—“ she does not deserve 
it.” 

For Iieavcn’s sake, do promise to humour 
lier,” exclaimed Mrs Lennox, terrified at 
the prospect of another fit of crying; but 
Catherine was firm, and lifting Clara from 
the carpet, she in a short time restored 
quietness without calling in the aid of either 
whipping or the doll; and the now penitent 
child was sent off to bed, without having 
heard the much-longed-for story of Joseph 
and his brethren. 
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Surprised at Ellinor’s absence, Catherine 
went in search of her, and found her in bed, 
just awakened from a very comfortable nap, 
in which she had been indulging. Are 
you not ashamed, Ellinor, of spending your 
Sundays in this manner ?” 

Not in the least,” she replied, with a 
yawn; I felt horridly sleepy after dinner, 
and thought I might as well come to bed 
as sit yawniiiig in the drawing-room till tea 
was ready. But cither I was dreaming, ur 
there was an unusual noise below. I actual¬ 
ly imagined I heard Clara screaming like a 
fury : was it so, or did I dream it ?” 

‘‘ You must have slept sound indeed, if 
you have any doubt upon the subject.” 

‘‘ Then there was an uproar?—Now*, do 
tell me all about it, for I am dying with 
curiosity to hear what occasioned the rum¬ 
pus.” 

Come, Ellinor, get up. Do you know 
it is almost nine o’clock? and I expect 
every moment to be called down to read a 
sermon.” 
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I am so tired» I have half a mind to 
slip it to-night. But^ at any rate, I shan’t 
budge till you tell me what made Clara 
squall so hideously.” 

At this moment Catherine heard some 
one calling her, and she opened the door. 

Catherine,” again called Charles, for it 
was he—" are you coming down to read? 
It is almost nine o’clock—^my father seems 
impatient.” 

‘‘ I will be down in a minute,” said Ca¬ 
therine, as she returned to the room to tell 
Ellinor. 

If you are coming,” she said, ‘‘ let it 
be directly ; for you know Sir Thomas does 
not approve of any one entering in the mid¬ 
dle of the sermon.” 

I suppose I must,” said Ellinor, as she 
rose to look for her shoes. 

On entering the drawing-room, Cathe¬ 
rine found Mrs Lennox still reclining on 
the sofa, and Sir Thomas walking through 
the room, while Charles and Lady Lennox 
were looking out at the window. 
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“ You are late to-night,” said the Baro¬ 
net. “ Where is Ellinor?” 

“ She will be here immediatelyand 
Catherine approached the table where the 
. books lay. She put off as much time as pos¬ 
sible in fixing what sermon to read, that 
Ellinor might be in the room before she 
commenced; and just as she thought she 
could wait no longer, the latter entered. 

By the time Catherine had finished a 
few pages, Mrs Lennox fell fast asleep, and 
her breathing became so loud, that it reach¬ 
ed the ears of Charles, who, giving his lady 
a gentle shake, said, Anne, you are sleep- 
ing.” 

Sleeping!” said the indignant lady, 
awakening from a most comfortable nap; 
“ I never was more awake in my life : what 
can make you suppose that I was sleep- 
ing ?” 

“ A very natural supposition, I think, 
when I heard you snoring. People seldom 
snore when they are awake.” 

“ I never snore, sir, at any time, whe- 
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thcr asleep or awake; and you know that 
very well, though you say so, just to tease 
me.” 

“ I don’t see how you can tell whether or 
not you snore. Those who hear you are the 
best judges; and it is a fact, that the noise 
you made quite drowned the sermon.” 

“ Catherine, my dear,” said Sir Thomas, 
“ go on.” 

Catherine obeyed, Charles resumed his 
seat near the window, and IMrs Ijennox 
threw herself back on the sofa, with high 
indignation at being accused of the vulgar 
crime of snoring. As soon as the sermon 
was finished, the supper-tray was ordered 
in, and having partaken of a slight repast, 
the party separated; which terminated Mrs 
Lennox’s first Sunday in Scotland. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


As letters some hand hath invisibly traced. 

When held to the flame will steal on the sight. 

So many a feeling that long seem'd effaced, 

Tlie warmth of a meeting like this brings to light. 

Moore. 


As Willoughby was returning to the Bar¬ 
racks from Edinburgh one day, a gentleman 
on horseback passed him quickly, but who, 
on glancing at Willoughby, suddenly check¬ 
ed his steed, saying at the same time, “ I 
thought I was rightand, springing from 
his horse, he advanced to Willoughby, hold¬ 
ing out his hand. 

]My dear Sefton,” exclaimed W illough- 
by, ‘‘ where, in the name of wonder, have 
you dropped from ? This is really an unex¬ 
pected pleasure. Pray, what has brought 
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you to Scotland ? and where were you going 
just now ?” 

« To see you, to be sure. I mean to dine 
with you to-day, and you will not get quit 
of me in a hurry; for I have a multitude of 
questions to ask, and I suppose I shall have 
not a few to answer.” 

“ You may depend upon that; but de¬ 
sire your servant to go on with the horses, 
wc sliall proceed at our leisure.” 

Sefton gave the necessary directions, and 
arm-in-arm the friends proceeded to the 
llarracks. 

The presence of the servants during din¬ 
ner prevented any interesting conversation 
between the friends; but as soon as they 
and their paraphernalia were withdrawn, 
Sefton began : “ So you have left the **th 
regiment? What a wild set we were! I 
have often wondered, Willoughby, how you 
contrived to keep out of our frolics, and yet 
to be such a favourite with us all. Major 
Fanshaw was your stanch friend.” 

“ Poor Fanshaw!” said Willoughby. 
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“ What!” exclaimed Seftou, “ is he 
dead ? I never heard of it.” 

‘‘ Yes, Sefton,” replied Willoughby, “ he 
died in my arms.” 

. Poor Fanshaw I” repeated Sefton, “ and 
Wilmot, too, is dead ?” 

“ Yes, he too is gone to his account!” re¬ 
plied Willoughby, while a sudden shudder 
came over him. 

I am not surprised to hear of his death,” 
cried Sefton; I always said he would go 
off in a fit some day or other. Between 
ourselves, Willoughby, he was much to 
blame for encouraging the dissipation that 
went on among the juniors—^he certainly 
ought to have checked it; but, indeed, he 
could not have done so without making a 
great change in his own conduct. Was 
there not,” continued Sefton, “ some strange 
story about his death ?” 

“ There was,” answered Willoughby, 
‘‘ something so shocking in the manner of 
his death, that 1 feel great dislike to recall 
the circumstances of it; but, if you wish it, 

L 2 
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I will vanquish my repugnance^ and briefly 
relate the story. A short time after you 
left the regiment, Colonel Wilmot became 
dreadfully irritable, and subject to frequent 
bursts of passion. He sat late, more, appa¬ 
rently, for the purpose of drowning thought, 
than from any pleasure he had in intem¬ 
perance. It was well known,” continued 
Willoughby, ‘‘ that Wilmot had induced a 
lovely young creature to leave her friends^ 
and place herself under his protection. It 
was rumoured, that unable to bear her de¬ 
gradation, she had bitterly reproached him 
and fled, and that no trace of her had ever 
been discovered. Certain it is that she was 
no longer with him. About three weeks 
after her disappearance, one day during din¬ 
ner Wilmot seemed to be in a very moo¬ 
dy humour ; almost savage with every one 
arouud him. In particular, he appeared to 
take pleasure in contradicting everything I 
said, and evidently wished to draw me into 
a dispute. Seeing this, I was on my guard; 
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but in the course of conversation I happen¬ 
ed to mention the word * conscience.’ 

“ Conscience!” exclaimed Wilmot with a 
sneer, ‘‘ a bugbear to frighten women and 
children.” 

And men also,” replied I coolly. 

“ What do you mean by the allusion ? ’ 
said Wilmot, fiercely. 

“ I mean simply,” replied I, “ that I be¬ 
lieve I have a conscience, and so has every 
man; and however desirous we may be to 
stifle its voice, it will at times speak loud¬ 
ly-* 

Ha, ha, ha! why, then, I suppose you 
say your prayers, read your Bible, and be¬ 
lieve in a future state of rewards and pu¬ 
nishments ? ’ said Wilmot, affecting great 
gaiety. 

“ You are perfectly right in all these con¬ 
jectures,” I replied calmly. 

“ Ha, ha, ha! do you hear him, Fan- 
shaw ?” exclaimed Wilmot; “ but you and 
1 know better.” 

Colonel Wilmot,” replied Fanshavv, 
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this conversation is disagreeable to me— 
it has been carried too far. Whatever may 
be our private sentiments, let us not de¬ 
prive others of their belief.” 

“ Nay, never wince, man,” replied Wil-, 
mot, “ but boldly declare your sentiments, 
as I do. Since, however, you seem to have 
some doubts on the subject, I promise you 
solemnly, that if I die before you, I will 
return to tell you how it fares with me in 
the other world, provided there is one; and 
may the devil take me if I don’t keep my 
word!” 

‘‘ Scarcely were these words uttered, when 
he started suddenly—his eyes seemed to 
follow some object invisible to all but him: 
he sprung distractedly from his seat, and fell 
back a lifeless corpse! You can have no idea, 
my dear Sefton, of the impression made on 
us all by this dreadful event. Even the 
most unthinking were appalled. Fanshaw’s 
agitation was not to be concealed. You are 
aware, perhaps, that his opinions on these 
subjects were very unsettled. He fancied 
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himself an unbeliever; but his dislike to 
hear religion ridiculed, his uneasiness when 
such topics were alluded to, all proved that 
he was not hardened in impiety, and that 
.he might yet be reclaimed. So soon as it 
was ascertained that the unhappy Wilmot 
was no more, we all retired; and next day, 
while yet in my apartment, Fanshaw’s ser¬ 
vant came, to say his master wished to see 
me. I went to his room, and found him pale 
and languid. He evidently had not been 
in bed all night. 

** Willoughby,” said ho, this is an aw¬ 
ful event. Heaven grant it may make a 
salutary impression on us all. The bare 
recollection of it makes my blood run cold. 
I have never yet met with anything which 
has so unhinged me.” 

Major Fanshaw,” replied 1, ** I sin¬ 
cerely hope that the scene wc witnessed last 
night may make a deep and lasting impres¬ 
sion. It is indeed a fearful warning. It is 
horrible to think he has been snatched away 
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at such a moment. Something certainly 
weighed heavily on his mind.” 

That,” replied Fanshaw, is entirely 
rny opinion. He has never been himself 
since the flight of that unhappy young crea¬ 
ture. The uncertainty he was in regarding 
her fate, rendered him irritable, and at 
times almost frantic.” 

" I remained a considerable time with 
Fanshaw, and at length had the pleasure 
of seeing him become more composed. 

“ A few w^eeks passed away, and the late 
shocking event appeared to be almost for¬ 
gotten by all but Fanshaw, who shunned the 
company of the officers, and devoted him¬ 
self to reading and solitary walks. 

One evening Captain liiddel said, jest¬ 
ingly, “ Colonel Wilmot is not a man of 
his word—he has not come back, as he 
promised, to pay his respects to the Major; 
although, if one w^ere to judge from the 
Major’s devout look, one w^ould suppose the 
interview had already taken place.” 

“ I replied to him coldly enough, for this 
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1 thought was a subject very unfit for jest¬ 
ing upon; and, as it was late, I retired to 
my room. Not feeling inclined to sleep, I 
took up a hook, and read for a considerable 
.time. By degrees all noise ceased. It was 
past midnight, and every one had retired to 
rest. I had just laid aside my book, with 
the intention of doing so also, when I was 
electrified by hearing a groan, or rather 
agonized cry, proceed from the apartment of 
Faiishaw. Believing that he was sudden¬ 
ly taken ill, I seized my light, and hurried 
to his room. The door was fastened ; but 
exerting all my strength, I burst it open, 
and entering, found Fanshaw extended 
across his bed. Apparently he had been 
attempting to rise, and had fallen in the ef¬ 
fort. He was perfectly insensible. Alarmed 
at his situation, I quickly summoned assist¬ 
ance, and in a few minutes the Doctor was 
at his bed-side ; and on seeing him, instant¬ 
ly decided on opening a vein. We bared 
his arm for that purpose—our efforts seemed 
to rouse him to recollection—and darting 
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from US with frantic gestures, and uttering 
the most agonizing exclamations, he resist¬ 
ed all our endeavours. A momentary 
glimpse of reason again seemed to come 
over him, and staring on me wildly, he ex¬ 
claimed, “ Don’t leave me, Willoughby, I 
entreat you; Wilmot has been here, and 
wrung my hand at parting with a grasp of 
fire. He will return presently, and I dare 
not look upon him.” 

“ Boston and I gazed at each other. 

“ My dear sir,” said Beston, “ we will 
discuss these matters some other time. It 
is necessary at present that you should lose 
a little blood. You will be better to-mor¬ 
row, and we shall then investigate the cause 
of this attack.” 

** Fanshaw smiled faintly, but without 
speaking; and Beston having bled him 
freely, proposed sitting up with him ; but 
as he seemed to prefer my society alone, 1 
sat down by his bed-side, and Beston soon 
after left us. 
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“ Willoughby !” exclaimed Fanshaw, as 
soon as we were alone, he has been here!” 

My dear friend,” I replied, ** you must 
not agitate yourself. I entreat you to re¬ 
frain from speaking on this subject.” 

You are wrong, Willoughby,” he an¬ 
swered, ‘‘itwillrather relieve me to open my 
heart to you, from whom I fear neither scoffs 
nor ridicule. As sure as there is a Heaven 
above us, Wilmot was here this night, sent, 
I trust, in mercy. Pray with me, Wil¬ 
loughby, that our latter end may not re¬ 
semble his!” 

I did as he requested; and after the 
performance of this duty he became more 
composed. 

Who was first in my room ?” he asked. 

“ I told him that I was, and described 
the situation in which I found him. 

“ I recollect,” he replied, ‘‘ that after the 
terrible apparition was gone, I attempted 
to rise with the intention of rushing from 
the room ; but overcome with horror, I lost 
my senses, and fell back on the bed.” 
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“ Are you sure,” asked I, that there 
has been no illusion? Is it not possible 
that the scene may have been acted by 
some one of our giddy youth ?” 

“ No,” replied Fanshaw, ** it was WiU 
mot himself; I had always a dread and 
presentiment that he would appear. Lis¬ 
ten to me, Willoughby, while I am yet 
able to give a distinct account of this aw- 
ful visitation. I went late to bed, but 
though fatigued, I could not sleep. I felt 
an oppression at my heart, for which I was 
unable to account; I breathed with diffi¬ 
culty, and sighed heavily. The sigh was 
echoed. Startled at this, I called out sud¬ 
denly, ^ Who is there ?* ‘ Wilinot!’ replied 
a voice, whose tones yet sound in my ears. 

‘ Fanshaw,’ continued he, * surely there 
is a place of punishment for the wicked! 
Avoid my dreadful fate! I impiously dared 
to doubt, and sinned against the light of 
conscience.’ 

“ The blood,” continued Fanshaw, ‘‘ curd¬ 
led in my veins; but although the words 
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fell on my ear, the thing seemed so incredi¬ 
ble, I suddenly exclaimed. It is all delu¬ 
sion.” 

* Fanshaw,’ said he, mournfully, * and 
•is it even so ! Yet reach me your hand, and 
look upon me ere you disbelieve my words ;* 
I turned towards the speaker, and mechani¬ 
cally stretched out my arm—-the semblance 
of Wilmot stood before me, and ray hand 
was seized by one of burning fire 1 ” 

** This,” said Sefton, " is the most ex¬ 
traordinary affair I ever heard ; one hardly 
knows what to think of it.” 

The impression it made upon Fan- 
shaw,” replied Willoughby, was never 
effaced; he became an altered man in every 
respect, and was ever after assiduous in the 
highest degree to check, in all the officers 
of the regiment, every species of irregularity 
and dissipation.” 

‘‘ That would be no easy task,” remark¬ 
ed Sefton. 

It was, indeed, an arduous underta¬ 
king,” replied Willoughby, “ and Fanshaw 
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suffered much from the unfeeling allusions 
which were sometimes made to himself” 

" Why,” replied Sefton, trying to dissi¬ 
pate the increasing melancholy of Wil¬ 
loughby, " this, I suppose, accounts for 
your serious air ? until 1 heard this marvel¬ 
lous story, I thought, from your disconso¬ 
late appearance, that you must either be in 
love or in debt.” 

And now tell me, Sefton,” said Wil¬ 
loughby, what has brought you to Scot¬ 
land ?” 

** Just, my dear friend,” replied Sefton, 
that which carries many a man out of his 
way—a woman. Mrs Sefton insisted on 
coming down to pay a visit to a very old 
and dear friend, whom I now esteem, but 
at one time hated most cordially. Perhaps 
you are not aware that my Ellen’s father 
would not consent to our marriage, because 
he disliked my profession; and as I was 
then too poor to quit it, what was to be 
done?, I hinted at a private marriage; a 
pri^fWal which Ellen instantly rejected; 
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but too much in love to be easily repulsed, 
I returned to the charge, and assailing her 
with entreaties, reproaches, and with all 
the vehement eloquence of a lover, I flat- 
•tered myself her resolution was giving way, 
when, behold, she suddenly changed her 
mind, positively rejected my proposal, and 
forbid me ever to mention the subject again. 
Stung to the quick by this disappointment, 
I gave the reins to my passion—reproached 
her bitterly with indifference—and, in short, 
acted so many extravagancies, that poor 
Ellen burst into tears. 

** ‘ Harry,’ said she, * our parting will be 
sufficiently trying to us both, (at that time 
our regiment was changing quarters,) with¬ 
out the additional misery of parting in 
anger. Here,’ said she, putting a letter into 
my hand ; ‘ here are to be found the rea¬ 
sons for my determination, never to be yours 
without my father’s consent.’ 

I tore open the letter ; it was from the 
friend whom we are now come to visit, and 
to whom Ellen had confided my proposal 
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of a private marriage, entreating her advice. 
Thismcddling prude, as I then thought her, 
ill the most beautiful and affectionate lan¬ 
guage imaginable, conjured Ellen never 
for a moment to think of taking a step 
of such importance without the consent of 
her father, and set forth the duty she owed 
him in such a striking point of view, as com¬ 
pletely fixed her wavering resolution, and 
of course she decided against me. 

And so, said I, gloomily, you value 
the good opinion of this girl more than my 
love ?” 

‘‘ ‘ Sefton,’ replied Ellen, ‘ you wrong me, 
but let us part in peace.’ She held out 
her hand, but 1 caught her in my arms, 
and besought her to pardon my impetuous 
temper. We parted good friends, and 
looked forward to happier days; and you 
see, Willoughby, all is ordered for the 
best. We have come together at last, and 
with the entire approbation of my father-in- 
law, who, upon my unexpectedly succeeding 
to the estate of a distant relation, which 
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enabled me to leave the army, no longer 
withheld his consent. Willoughby, you 
must marry. Come and witness my hap¬ 
piness, my dear friend, and then, I think, 
you won’t require much persuasion.” 

“ It gives me pleasure,” said Willough¬ 
by, with warmth, to sec you so happy; 
but though you, my friend, have been so 
fortunate as to draw a prize in the matri¬ 
monial lottery, every one may not have 
your good fortune. You know that there 
arc at least ten blanks to one prize.” 

Poh,” said Sefton, all nonsense; there 
arc thousands of amiable women in the 
world, would you but take the trouble of 
looking for them.” 

‘‘ Well, well,” said Willoughby gaily, 

I shall be content for the present to be 
introduced to one of the thousand, whom I 
have some curiosity to sec.” 

‘‘ I expect you are to adore her,” said 
Sefton laughing ; “ but I must be off,” he 
added, as he rose to depart, she will won¬ 
der what has detained me.” 
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“ What, Sefton,” said Willoughby smi¬ 
ling, “ under petticoat government already, 
and yet you wish to get me into the noose ?” 

“ I wish to Heaven, Willoughby, you 
were in it to-morrow,” said Sefton; and the 
friends separated. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


What is there in the vale of life 
Half so delightful as a wife. 

When friendship, love, and peace combine 
To stamp the marriage bond divine ? 

Cowpia. 


" Catherine,” said Ellinor, ** come 
here to the window, and tell whose servant 
this is with a cockade in his hat. It is 


neither Willoughby’s nor Spencer’s.” 

I am as much in the dark as yourself,” 
said Catherine, quietly reseating herself. 

William now entered with a card, which 
Ellinor advanced to receive. But he pre¬ 
sented it to Catherine, saying, For Miss 
Dundas, ma’am.” 


Ellinor, with a scrutinizing air, examined 

VOL. II. M 
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Catherine’s face, which beamed with plea¬ 
sure. 

There seems to be some mighty plea¬ 
sant communication contained in it,’* said 
Ellinor, “ at least if one may judge from 
your looks.” 

I am the happiest creature in the 
world,” said Catherine; “ but I must write 
an answer, for the servant waits.” 

Is it a secret ?” asked Ellinor, with a 
dissatisfied air. 

“ Not at all,” replied Catherine; " ’tis 
from my dear friend, Ellen Sefton, who has 
come to Scotland solely for the purpose of 
seeing me; and, as she feels fatigued with 
her journey, she wishes me to come and 
spend the day with her.” 

Of course you will decline ; you know 
we are going out to dinner.” 

“ I must for once be rude, and send an 
apology; I cannot deny myself the pleasure 
of seeing my excellent Ellen.” 

Now% oblige me, Catherine,” said Elli- 
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nor, “ and put off your visit till to-mor¬ 
row.” 

“ Indeed, I cannot do it. What would 
Ellen think of me, after coming so far for 
•ihy sake ?” 

As to that,” said Ellinor, ’tis pro¬ 
bably words of course. Very likely she was 
coming down to Scotland at any rate, and 
thought she might as well pay you the 
compliment of saying so.” 

‘‘ Ellen Sefton,” said Catherine, ‘‘ is 
above saying what is not the case.” 

** There is no occasion,” replied Ellinor, 

to be in a passion about it; but I might 
have known my wishes would have little 
effect, when put in competition with those 
of this new friend.” 

** Ellinor,” said Catherine, " are you so 
unkind ?” 

Unkind, indeed! I fancy you would 
have thought me more unkind, had I not 
asked you to stay; but really there is no 
pleasing some people.—^But pray,” she mut¬ 
tered, as she left the room, don’t stay to 
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oblige me. I would not for worlds keep 
you a moment from this very dear friend of 
yours.” 

Catherine having replied to her friend’s 
note, and dispatched it, ran up stairs to 
put on her walking dress; and, on her re¬ 
turn to the drawing-room, she found her 
ladyship and Mrs Lennox. 

" Where are you going, Catherine?” 
said the former. 

** To town,” she replied. 

You surely don’t mean to walk to 
Edinburgh ? you will be too late to dress 
for dinner.” 

** Oh, my dear aunt,” said Catherine, 

I hope you will be kind enough to carry 
my apology; for Ellen Sefton has just ar¬ 
rived, and I have promised to spend the day 
with her.” 

It looks very like rain,” said Mrs Len¬ 
nox, who had a malicious pleasure in mor¬ 
tifying Catherine. 

" Rain!” said Charles, who just then en¬ 
tered, ** ’tis the finest day I ever saw.” 
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** Only think, Charles,” said her lady¬ 
ship, Catherine is going to walk to Edin¬ 
burgh to see an old friend.” 

** And why should she not ?” said Charles. 

. ^ But is there any necessity that she should 
walk ? Can’t she have the carriage ?” 

No, no,” replied Catherine; " I assure 
you I prefer walking.” 

Come, then,” said Charles, putting her 
arm within his, 1 shall see you so far on 
your way.” 

Take care,” said Mrs Lennox, ** that 
you are home in time to dress for dinner.” 
To which admonition Charles made no re¬ 
ply, but, in a kind and affectionate man¬ 
ner, put Catherine’s arm within his, and 
escorted her almost as far as Edinburgh. 

The meeting between Catherine and Mrs 
Sefton was affectionate in the extreme. 

" Do you know, my dear Catherine,” 
said the latter, 1 sent Sefton out, on pur¬ 
pose that we might have an hour or two to 
ourselves.” 
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How well you look, and how happy,” 
said Catherine, pressing Mrs Sefton’s hand. 

And to whom do I owe it all, but to 
you, dear Catherine! Your wise advice 
prevented a very foolish step. Had I list^ 
ened to Sefton, I might this day have been 
an outcast from my father’s love. But Har¬ 
ry was in a sad rage with you I” 

I hope he has forgiven me,” smd Ca¬ 
therine, laughing. 

" Oh, yes ; now that he has come to his 
senses, he allows you all due praise for the 
part you acted, and is quite impatient to be 
presented to you. He is the very best hus¬ 
band in the world ; but do, now, tell me all 
about your own matters. How have you 
been going on at your uncle’s ?” 

Oh, very well; they are as kind to me 
as possible.” 

** I rejoice to hear it,” said Mrs Sefton. 

But here their t^te-i-tete was broken in 
upon by Sefton, who, gently opening the 
door, said, in a manly, well-toned voice, 
“ Ellen, may I enter ?” 
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Have the two hours expired?” said 
Mrs Sefton, laughing. 

Very nearly,” he replied. 

Well, then,” continued his lively wife, 
. we give you leave to enter. Approach, 
and welcome the dearest friend I have on 
earth.” 

Catherine was now introduced to Sefton, 
who was so frank and good-humoured, that 
Catherine soon felt herself on intimate 
terms with him. The time passed so plea¬ 
santly, that the evening was far advanced 
before Catherine remarked it was late, add¬ 
ing, I must soon leave you. My uncle’s 
carriage is to come for me, when it takes 
the family home from dinner.” 

" Surely,” said Mrs Sefton, “ you will 
not think of leaving us to-night ? We have 
such charming lodgings here, you had bet¬ 
ter decide on remaining. Do sit down, and 
write that I will bring you home to-mor¬ 
row. I really cannot part with you to¬ 
night.” 

Catherine felt too happy in the society 
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of her friend, to require much entreaty to 
comply with this request. - So the note was 
written and dispatched. 

“ Your uncle resides some miles from 
Edinburgh ?” asked Mrs Sefton. 

“ Yes,” replied Catherine; “ but it is 
merely a temporary residence. Sir Thomas 
has been ordered the hot-bath, which is the 
reason that he is not at his country-seat 
this summer.” 

“ I should like to be near you,” said 
Mrs Sefton. “ Do you think we could get 
a pretty villa in yolir neighbourhood ?” 

“ I have no doubt of it,” replied Cathe¬ 
rine ; ” but what does Captain Sefton 
think of this plan ?” 

“ Oh,” said Mrs Sefton, without giving 
him time to reply, “ he always thinks as I 
ilo—Don’t you, Harry ?” 

** A pretty Jerry Sneak you will make 
me appear to Miss Dundas,” said Sefton, 
smiling; “ and just to show your friend 
that 1 am master in my own house, I issue 
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my commands that you broil in town du¬ 
ring the dog-days!” 

Don’t mind him, Catherine,” said his 
lively wife; ** you and I shall set out 
* house-hunting to-morrow morning.” 

The evening passed delightfully. Never 
before had Catherine met with society so 
suited to her taste. Here there were no 
tempers to be studied, no sharp replies to 
be turned aside. All was harmony and good- 
humour; and the trio for the night sepa¬ 
rated, mutually pleased with each other. 

" What do you think of Catherine ?” 
asked Mrs Sefton of her husband, the mo¬ 
ment they retired. 

« Very so so,’* he replied, vainly attempt¬ 
ing to conceal a smile. 

“ Ah, you deceiver!” said his wife, “ 1 
know, from that curl of your lip, that you 
admire her extremely.” 

‘‘ Well, my dear Ellen, I think your 
friend a very charming young woman ; and 
as I don’t wonder at your partiality for her, 

M 2 
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I give you leave to take a house anywhere 
you please, so that it be near her.” 

" This is just like yourself, Harry,” said 
Mrs Sefton, her eyes beaming with plea¬ 
sure; I shall indeed be most happy to 
spend a few months in this pretty country, 
and in the society of my best friend.” 

Your best friend?” said Sefton, affect¬ 
ing an air of surprise. 

Well, then,” she replied, laughing, ” 1 
shall say, my next best.” 

Has Catherine not come yet ?” said her 
ladyship, on her return from the party. 

“ No, my lady,” replied Campbell. 

That is surprising,” said Charles, for 
’tis rery late ; but, Campbell, go down and 
tell George to bring round the carriage 
again. I shall go up to town for her.” 

“ You shall do no such thing,” said Mrs 
Lennox, in an angry tone. If Miss Ca¬ 
therine chooses to gad away to town, I 
don’t see why you should run after her.” 

** I b^elieve,” said Charles, making his 
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wife a profound bow, ** that I have arrived 
at the years of discretion.” 

** I have my doubts of that,” replied Mrs 
Lennox. 

** William,” cried Charles, “ see if the 
carriage is round.” 

I believe, sir,” said William, that 
Miss Lennox has got a card from Miss 
Dundas, as Captain Sefton’s servant was 
here some time since.” 

“ Ellinor!” bawled Charles—“ Ellinor, 
I say.” 

“ What do you want, pray ?” said Elli- 
uor, half opening the door of her room. 

You know I hate to be bawled to in that 
way.” 

** Have you got a card from Catherine ?"' 

“ What if I have?” she replied with 
great coolness. 

** Because I am going for her.” 

“ You may save yourself the trouble— 
she means to remain all night with these 
Seftons.” And with these words she ter¬ 
minated the conference, by retreating into 
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her apartment and pulling the door after 
her. 

" Catherine has written Ellinor,” said 
Charles^ on entering the drawing-room, 

that she won’t be home till to-morrow.” 

“ It would have been very unlike Ca¬ 
therine,” said Sir Thomas, if she had not 
let us know her intention. She is a good 
girl, and has more common sense than most 
of her sex. Some how or other, I never feel 
right when she is away.” 

She makes excellent tea,” said her la¬ 
dyship. 

** And she has the sweetest temper in 
the world,” said Charles, glancing at his 
wife. 

** ’Tis a pity,” said Mrs Lennox spite¬ 
fully, that this paragon is not here to be¬ 
nefit by hearing her own praises.” 

She is an exception,” said Charles, " to 
the generality of her sex, for she can hear 
another admired without being envious.” 

I suppose, sir,” said Mrs Lennox, dart¬ 
ing a fiery look at her husband, “ that was 
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levelled at me. Oh, fool that I was to 
marry!” she exclaimed, bursting into tears. 

You cannot, madam,** said Charles, with 
bitterness, " regret that occurrence more 
deeply than I do.” 

** Charles, Charles!” said Sir Thomas, 
you forget.” 

I only wish I could, sir,” was his re- 

ply. 

Mrs Lennox, who was now in the full 
flow of a hysteric fit, having been conveyed 
to her apartment, and consigned to the care 
of Mrs Jenkinson, began to pour into her 
friendly ear a torrent of invectives against 
Charles, Sir Thomas, Lady Lennox, Elli- 
nor, and, though last not least, Catherine, 
whom she blamed as the sole author of this 
lamentable aflair. Never was woman treat¬ 
ed so shamefully by the whole pack as she 
had been—But what better could be ex¬ 
pected from a parcel of Scotch savages ?— 
Jenkinson echoed her words, and by her 
tender sympathy gradually assuaged the 
outrageous grief of the amiable sufferer. 
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** Indeed, ma’am,” said the obsequious 
waiting-maid, ** Miss Clara does not agree 
with Scotland any more than yourself; she 
has done nothing but mope this live-long 
day, and cry for aunt Catherine.” 

** 1 shall give her a good whipping,” said 
the tender mother, if 1 find she continues 
any such practice. I almost begin to think 
the little imp loves her better than myself, 
-—her own mother!” 

“ That’s just what I think, ma’am,” said 
Jenkinson; and Miss Clara will do for 
Miss Dundas what she will do for none of 
us.” 

“ *Tis very hard, I think,” said Mrs Len¬ 
nox, that she not only robs me of my hus¬ 
band’s regard, but must deprive me of the 
affections of my child!” 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


Skill’d in no other arts was she. 

But dressing, patching, repartee, 

And just as humour rose or fell, * 

By turns a slattern or a belle. 

Could so much beauty condescend 
To be a dull domestic friend ? 

Goldsmith. 


“ Now Catherine,” said Mrs Sefton, next 
morning, “ 1 have ordered the carriages to 
be at the door by eleven o’clock, and you 
must tell me where to look for this villa in 
which we are to spend so many happy days. 
Recollect, 1 protest against the village 
where Sir Thomas is residing, for two rea¬ 
sons ; firstly, .1 wish more quietness than 
can be enjoyed in a watering-place; second- 
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ly, I want you to reside a great deal with 
me, which perhaps could not be so easily 
managed, if we were living in the same 
place.” 

I am delighted to hear you are deter¬ 
mined on the country,” replied Catherine, 
and I think there will be no difficulty in 
procuring a pretty villa in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Duddingstone, where the scenery 
is really beautiful.” 

To Duddingstone our friends now drove, 
and after a little time spent in surveying 
the different bouses which were to let, they 
engaged a very pretty villa, with tolerably 
extensive pleasure-grounds, commanding a 
view of the loch ; and after agreeing to 
take possession the following day, the par¬ 
ty took their way to Hope Street. 

There is aunt Catherine!” cried Clara, 
clapping her little hands, and a lady and 
gentleman with her.” 

“ Where are you going. Miss ?” said 
Mrs Lennox, as Clara was ‘running from 
the room. 
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To meet aunt Catherine/’ Clara re¬ 
plied. 

Come back this moment!” said Mrs 
Lennox. But, without attending to this 
.Command, Clara ran down stairs. 

^ Dear aunt,” said the latter, taking 
hold of Catherine’s hand, what made you 
stay away so long ? I have wished so often 
for you.” 

Have you been unwell, Clara ?” said 
Catherine, kissing her forehead; your 
eyes look swelled—have you been crying ?” 

Mamma whipped me very hard this 
morning,” whispered Clara, hut you must 
not tell her 1 said so.” 

What a sweet little girl that is,” said 
Mrs Sefton ; ** Clara,” she continued, ** 1 
have brought back aunt Catherine to you.” 

You won’t take her away again ?” ask¬ 
ed Clara, looking anxiously in her face. 
But Mrs Sefton had no time to answer this 
interrogation, as they bad now reached the 
drawing-room, where Catherine, with a grace 
all her own, introduced her friends to her 
uncle’s family. 
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** Where is Ellinor,” she asked, on miss¬ 
ing her from the apartment. 

She complained of a head-ach,” said her 
ladyship, and I rather think has gone to 
bed.” 

I will go and inquire how she is,” said 
Catherine, as she quitted the room. 

My dear Ellinor,” said she, gently 
opening the door, “ I am sorry to learn you 
have got a head-ach this morning.” 

There was something so kind in Cathe¬ 
rine's manner, that even Ellinor felt touch¬ 
ed.—Come,” she continued, “ and let me 
introduce you to Captain Sefton and his 
lady; I am sure you will like them—they 
have taken a villa at Duddingstone, and we 
shall have such delightful walks there—do 
let me persuade you to come down stairs.” 

“ I am such a fright to-day,” said Elli¬ 
nor, rising and surveying herself in a mir¬ 
ror. 

By no means; you are only paler than 
usual.” 

Ellinor, who was tolerably tired of mo- 
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ping by herself, tyas not umvilliug to join the 
party in the drawing-room, from which the 
sullen humour of Mrs Lennox, and the 


cries of Clara, had driven her. The cousins 
Nlesccnded; and Ellinor, having been pre- 
sehted to Catherine’s friends, readily en¬ 
tered into conversation with them; and Mrs 


Sefton, who was seated next Ellinor, polite¬ 
ly hoped that she would frequently favour 
Captain Sefton and herself with her company 
at Duddingstonc. Mrs Lennox heard all 
this, and waS so highly incensed at not being 
made the principal person in this invitation, 
that, from being stiff and formal, she be¬ 
came sullen and reserved. After having 
made a visit of a most unfashionable length, 
the Seftons departed, much pleased with 
Catherine’s relatives, and not less gratified 


by the warmth of their reception. 

What a very pretty woman your friend, 
Mrs Sefton, is,” said Charles; “ she ap¬ 


pears to have a charming flow of spirits.” 

“ She docs indeed merit aU you say of 
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her,” replied Catherine, evidently pleased 
by his praise. 

** And Captain Sefton,” said Ellinor, is 
a delightftil creature—^he has quite put my 
head-acb to flight!” 

“ Really, Catherine,” said Charles," you 
are rich in agreeable friends.” 

** Oh, I am so glad you like them,” she 
replied; “ but,” she continued, addressing 
Ellinor, have you any objections to a walk 
on the sands?” 

None whatever,” said Elliflor. 

I will join your party,” said Charles, 
** for I have had no walk to-day.” 

I hope,” said Catherine, turning to Mrs 
Lennox, ** that you will accompany us ?” 

A sullen " no” was the ungracious reply. 
Clara no sooner heard this proposal, than 
running to the nursery for her pelisse and 
bonnet, she stationed herself at the front 
door to await the arrival of Catherine. 

Are you there, Clara, my dear ?” said 
Catherine—whom are you going out 
with ?” 
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With you, aunt, if you will take me.” 

Certainly, my dear, you may go if you 
wish it,” she replied. 

Mrs Lennox no sooner missed Clara from 
Ulie room, than she went to inquire what 
had become of her. 

Where is Clara?” she asked at the 
nursery-maid. 

1 believe, ma’am, she has gone out with 
Miss Dundas, for her bonnet is not here.” 

** And how dare you presume to let her 
go out without my knowledge ? I order you 
to go and bring her home immediately— 
the sands are wet, and she will catch cold.” 

The nursery-maid, who was trimming a 
new bonnet for herself, and had no inclina- 
tiop to leave her employment, allowed so 
much time to elapse before she thought pro¬ 
per to follow them, that when she reached 
the sands, the -quartett were fairly out of 
sight; and having satisfied her conscience 
by glancing east and west, she returned 
to Mrs Lennox with the intelligence, that 
Miss Clara was nowhere to be seen. 
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As soon as the party returned from their 
walk, ]Mrs Lennox, in an imperious tone, 
ordered Clara to come to her; but the child, 
afraid of a second whipping, clung to Cathe¬ 
rine. ^ 

Go,” said the latter, like a good child, 
to your mamma, when she calls you.” 

“ How dare you go out. Miss, without 
my pennission ?” said Mrs Lennox, giving 
Clara a slap on the fece, which set her a- 
crying, 

Anne,” said Charles, “ how can you be 
so cruel to your own child ? She did not 
know there was any harm in going out.” 

“ But she did,” replied his amiable wife, 
and it is for disobedience that I punish 
her.” . 

Poor Clara,” said Ellinor, looking con¬ 
temptuously at her sister-in-law, ** stands a 
great chance of having her spirits and tem¬ 
per ruined.” 

I suppose,” said Mrs Lennox, “ I can 
manage my own child without your inter- 
fercnce~Come along, Miss,” she added. 
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seizing Clara’s arm as she quitted the room 
to convey her to the nursery, and never 
again presume to go out without my leave!” 
^ Clara made no resistance; a most un- 
li^al thing with her, and the family saw 
no more of her that day. 

“ What a shame,” said Ellinor, as soon 
as the cousins were alone, in Mrs Len¬ 
nox to treat Clara in this manner; indul¬ 
ging her one moment, and whipping her the 
next; she will absolutely ruin the child— 
I am surprised that Charles docs not inter¬ 
fere.” 

Indeed,” said Catherine, " most of the 
errors of both sexes arise from a neglected 
education. I am certain had Mrs liCnnox 
the most distant idea of the consequences 
of her present mode of conduct, she would 
soon adopt a very different system with our 
little friend.” 

“ Were I Charles,” said Ellinor, ‘‘ I 
should certainly give her some advice on 
the subject; but indeed she seems to mind 
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him so little, I hardly know if that would 
do any good.” 

The conversation was now interrupted 
by the entrance of the subject of it, who/ 
having seen Clara safe in the custody ot 
lier nursery-mdid, returned to the drawing* 
room, in a worse humour, if that were pos¬ 
sible, than when she left it; and it was a 
great relief to all parties, when this amiable 
lady drew on her gloves, snatched up her 
parasol, and sallied out to enjoy the sullen 
pleasures of a solitary walk. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Peace sit on thy young spirit:—Never rest 
On thee the phantom Sorrow: may thy brow 
Pass—^like an ark--4dong life’s stormy waste, 

As stainless and as beautiful as now. 

T. K. Hervey 

“ Miss Dundas, ma’am/’ said the house¬ 
maid, one morning to Catherine—“ I am 
thinking, ma’am, that Miss Clara is not 
well; her maid says she hardly tasted any¬ 
thing yesterday, and she has taken no break¬ 
fast to-day.” 

On hearing this, Catherine put down her 
book, and went to inquire for her little fa¬ 
vourite. Clara, who was still in bed, on 
hearing the door open, thinking it was her 
mother who entered, immediately closed 
her eyes, and pretended to be in a most 
profound slumber. 
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“ Is Clara asleep ?” said Catberine, soft¬ 
ly- 

Is that you, aunt ?” said Clara, joyful¬ 
ly, on hearing Catherine’s voice, “ I thought 
it was mamma.” ^ 

" What is the matter with you, Clarji 
said Catherine, feeling her arm. 

I want to die, and go to that good 
])lace you used to tell me about. I hope 
that mamma won’t come there, but just 
you, and Major Willoughby, and papa.” 

You had better rise,” said Catherine, 
and comedown to the drawing-room with 
me.” 

** No, no, I don’t want to go there.” 

Come,” said Catherine, lifting her in 
her arms, ** I shall be your nursery-maid 
and dress you, and then you shall go with 
me to my room, and I shall tell you such 
a pretty story, and we shall be so happy 
together” 

Clara agreed to all this; and Catherine 
had just commenced the favourite story of 
Joseph and his brethren, when Ellinor en- 
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tered to ask Catherine to take a walk with 
her. 

** Do you want to go out^ aunt ?'’ said 
Clara, looking up in her face; ** because I 
will go back to my own little bed now.’’ 

*^Yo\i are a good child,” said Catherine, 
kissing her; ** but I dare say aunt Ellinor 
will walk alone to-day, and let me stay with 
you.” 

‘‘ Will you let aunt stay ?” said Clara, 
with a beseeching look. 

Ellinor could not resist this appeal, and 
she good-humouredly said, she would go out" 
alone. 

After Catherine had gone through all her 
stock of stories, Clara said she was tired 
and sleepy; and the former carried her back 
to the nursery, and put her in bed, where 
she found heaped up all the little presents 
she had given her, while those priesented by 
her mother were shoved into a comer of the 
room. Mrs Lennox having missed Clara 
from the drawing-room all the morning, 
now entered to inquire what had become of 
her. 
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“ How is this!” she exclaimed. “ Clara 
in bed ?” 

“ She is not very well, ma’am,” said her 
maid. 

“ Why did you not tell me this sooner ?” 
asked Mrs Lennox. ^ * 

“ I desired Jenkinson to inform you, 
ma’am, long ago, but I suppose she forgot.” 

“ Clara, love,” said Mrs Lennox, ap¬ 
proaching the bed, and trying to rouse her; 
but Clara would not answer. At last, teased 
by her importunities, Clara pushed her 
*asidc, saying, “ Go away, I don’t want to 
rise; I am going to die, and aunt Cathe¬ 
rine is to take me to Heaven.” 

“ Good Heavens!” exclaimed Mrs Len¬ 
nox, “ my poor child is really ill. Why do 
you stand staring there?” she said, ad¬ 
dressing Clara’s maid, “ run this moment 
for Mr Lennox. 

Oh, Charles,” she exclaimed, “ m‘y lit* 
tie girl is very ill, send immediately for the 
doctor.” 

“ Clara, my dear,” said Charles, “ tell 
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mamma what is the matter with you. What 
would you like to have ?” 

“ Aunt Catherine,*’ said Clara; ** she 
promised to take me to Heaven.” 

Do, my dear Catherine,” said Mrs 
Lennox, ** try and find out what is the 
matter with her.” 

“ I rather think,” Catherine replied, “that 
there is a slight degree of fever in her pulse; 
but,” she added, on observing that Mrs 
I^nnox’s endless questions only fretted the 
child, “ if you will go down stairs, I sha^ 
be her sick nurse till wc hear what the 
doctor says.” 

“ What!” said Mrs Lennox, not pleased 
at this proposal, “ am I not more interest¬ 
ed in my own child than you can be ?” 

“ I have not the smallest doubt of that,” 
replied Catherine; “ but Clara seems in- 
j^iiied to sleep, and, at all events, she should 
be kept very quiet” 

“ You had better go,” said Charles, who 
saw that Catherine wished her absence. 
“ and leave Clara to Catherine’s care.” 
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’Tis very bard» I think,” muttered Mrs 
Lennox, as she quitted the apartment, ** to 
be turned away from the sick bed of my 
own child. What should she know about 
managing children ? I have a good min^to 
go back again.” 

“ Clara,” said Catherine, " do you know 
I am to dine with you ?” 

** Oh, how nice!” said Clara, recovering 
the use of her speech. “ Susan !” she ex¬ 
claimed, addressing her maid, aunt is go- 
^xig to dine with me in my own nursery.” 

While Catherine was still sitting by the 
bed-side of the little invalid, the doctor 
was announced, who, on hearing the symp- 
toms, soon discovered that her indisposition 
arose from something which pressed on her 
mind. He made particular inquiries if she 
had any companions, and if she were natu¬ 
rally of a cheerful disposition. 

Very cheerful, sir,” said Susan. ** She 
used to be full of play, till within these 
few days; but now she does nothing but 
mope, and sit on her little bed with all 
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thiose play>tbings heside her. She cues for 
no one but Miss Dondasand her mamma 
whipped her the other day &r ssying she 
loved her better than her.” 

“ Com^ my little girl,” smd the doctor, 
“ and tell me who gave you all these pretty 
playthings.” 

“ Aunt Catherine,” she replied. 

“ And see. Miss Clara,” said Susan, 

here is the wax dcdl your mamma gave 
you.” 

I don’t want it,” smd Clara; “ I hate 
it^’tis an ugly thing.” And she pushed'it 
from her. 

“ 1 hope,” said Catherine^ ** th&cc is no> 
thing materially wrong with my little friend 
here ?” 

“ With care and attention,” he replied, 
“ I think we shall soon restore her to her 
casual health; but her constitution is by no 
means robust, and I find she has strong 
feelings, which have been checked, and 
thrown back upon her. She must be treat¬ 
ed with great tenderness. I would recom- 
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mend her being amused, and kept a good 
deal in the open air. If a companion of her 
own age could be procured, it would be all 
in her favour. Would you like a little girl 
to play with you?” asked the doctor. 

** No,” said Clara, I want no little girl, 
only aunt Catherine; she promised to play 
with me after dinner.” 

“ You see, doctor,” said Catherine, smi¬ 
ling, that I mean to return to my youth- 
liil sports again.” 

“You could not do better,” he replied, 
as he went to have a conference with Mrs 
I^ennox. 

The doctor, who was a man of some pe¬ 
netration, soon saw how matters stood; and 
spoke so seriously of the absolute neces¬ 
sity for allowing Clara, in the meantime, 
to follow the bent of her own inclinations, 
that Mrs Lennox, alarmed for the hcorltii . 
of her child, and conscious that this illness 
was in part her own work, readily acquiesced 
in all he said, and promised to follow his 
directions. He then took his leave, saying 
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lie would see his little patient in the course 
of the following morning. 

The event justified the doctor’s predic¬ 
tions. Clara, allowed to do as she liked, 
and no longer punished for her attachment 
Catherine, whose constant shadow she 
had now become, soon regained her viva¬ 
city ; and as Mrs Lennox had not yet reco¬ 
vered from the fright she had received, she 
allowed them to enjoy the society of each 
other without any further molestation. How 
long this condescension continued, is yet to 
be seen ; but Clara, with all the thoiiglit- 
lessness of her age, enjoyed the present hour, 
without troubling herself as to the evils the 
future might contain. 
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CHAPTER XXL 


When all within is peace. 

How Nature seems to smile. 

Delights that never cease. 

The live-long day beguile. 

From morn to dewy eve, 

With open hand she showers 
Fresh blessings to deceive. 

And soothe the silent hours. 

COWPER. 


As soon as the Seftons were settled in 
their new abode, Catherine readily accept¬ 
ed a most pressing invitation from her friend 
to visit them. But what was to be done 
with Clara, who, the moment she under- 
stood that Catherine was going from home, ‘ 
cried incessantly, and entreated to be al¬ 
lowed to accompany her. Catherine, who 
could not prevail on herself to leave her 
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little friend behind, wrote a note to Mra 
Sefiton, asking permission to bring Clara 
along with her, and received in reply au 
earnest request to do so. The day after 
Catherine and Clara’s arrival at Dudding* 
^'stone. Captain Sefton said, I believe, El« 
len, I forgot to tell you that I expect au 
old friend to dinner to-day. I see him 
riding up the avenue.” 

“ You sad creature—” said Mrs Sefton. 
But without waiting to hear her, he ran 
out to meet his friend.—“ I wonder,” con¬ 
tinued she, “ who it can be. I did not know 
he had any friends in Scotland.” 

“ Aunt Catherine,” cried Clara, who was 
standing at the window, “ there is Major 
Willoughby coming.” And before Cathe¬ 
rine could recover from her surprise at this 
intelligence, the gentlemen entered. 

“ Ellen,” said Sefton, approaching with 
Willonghby, this is my oldest and best 
friend, Alajor Willoughby.” , 

Mrs Sefton received him, as every good 
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wife should receive the friend of her bus« 
band; and Sefton was just about to pre¬ 
sent him to Catherine, when he was saved 
that trouble by Willoughby bowing to her, 
and inquiring for her friends in Hope 
Street. 

Willoughby, much pleased with Mrs 
Sefton, now made himself so agreeable to 
her, and conversed so pleasantly, that, be¬ 
fore they had been a few hours together, 
they felt perfectly well acquainted with 
each other; while Mrs Sefton, who was na¬ 
turally of a very lively disposition, on this 
occasion was so anxious to acquire the good 
opinion of her husband’s friend, that Wil¬ 
loughby almost envied Sefton the posses¬ 
sion of such a delightful little wife. As 
all were inclined to please, and, what is 
still more uncommon, to be pleased, diere 
was no want of amusement; and the even¬ 
ing passed so rapidly away, that they were 
astonished when the servant made his ap¬ 
pearance with the supper tray; and, after 
a slight repast,, the Major having taken 
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his departure, the family adjourned to their 
respective apartments. Thus passed the se¬ 
cond day of Catherine’s sojourn with the 
Seftons. 

Ellen,” said Sefton to his wife, when 
rbey had retired to their apartment, “ do 
you know I am half in love with your Ca¬ 
therine Dundas ?—It is well for you,” he 
continued, laughing, “ that you were Mrs 
Sefton before you introduced me to this 
charming girl; had I not been fairly noosed, 
there is no saying what might have hap¬ 
pened.” 

“ Such consummate vanity!” said his 
wife. “ And do you really think that Ca¬ 
therine would have liked you?—I fancy 
you think,” she added, smiling, that be¬ 
cause I was so foolish as to listen to you, 
you have only to ask to be accepted ?” 
^J^You took a pretty long time,” he re¬ 
plied, tenderly regarding her, to make up 
your mind, whether you woidd or would 
not; and did I bear malice, so far from 
loving this Miss Catherine, I should abso- 
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lutely hate her for persuading you to delay 
my liappiness so long.” 

Do you recollect, Harry,” said his lady, 
laughing, what a glorious rage you were 
in after reading her letter ?” 

Do I recollect ? to be sure I do. And* 
had your pretty friend but come across me 
at that moment, 1 verily believe 1 should 
have tossed her out of the window.” 

Ah, Harry! But now that you have 
come to your senses, you can’t but approve 
of the advice she gave your giddy wife upon 
that occasion, who, but for her, might have 
allowed a very foolish young gentleman to 
persuade her to commit a more than foolish 
ation.” 

“ Ellen, you were right, after all, in &1* 
lowing your friend’s advice; for though I 
was outrageous at the time, I now rejoice 
that you did not let my headstrong passion 
hurry you into a private marriage; and our" 
patience has met its reward. I only wish 
that all married people may be so happy as 
we are.” 
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** And I suppose,” said Mrs Seftou 
laughing, like the fox who lost his tail, 
you would have all your friends to marry, 
to keep you in countenance ? But, serious¬ 
ly, nothing would give me greater pleasure 
^than to see Catherine the wife of Major 
Willoughby. They seem so well suited to 
each other, their pursuits and sentiments 
so similar, that, next to ourselves, they would 
be the happiest couple in the world.” 

** Well, then,” said Sefton, gaily, let 
us lay our heads together and marry them. 
Only throw them in the way of each other, 
and the battle is half won. Opportunity is 
everything in these matters, and I shall 
take care of the gentleman, while you ma^ 
nage the lady. I don’t think that Wil¬ 
loughby will throw any obstacles in the 
way, for his admiration is evident to the 
inpst^casual observer; though I am not 
quite so sure of the lady.” 

“ There’s one thing, Harry, I must cau¬ 
tion you to avoid, which is, giving Cathe¬ 
rine reason to believe that we purposely 
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throw her in Willoughby’s way. Should 
she suspect us, I am sure, from that mo¬ 
ment, her visits here would be like those of 
angels, ‘ few and far between.’ ” 

I shall take care of that; and you may 
be assured she shall not discover, either' 
from my looks or manner, that such a plot 
is in agitation against her. But do you 
think she has any regard for him ?” 

“ Why, I can hardly say, as I have had 
little opportunity of judging of her senti¬ 
ments. Catherine is so reserved on those 
subjects, there’s no screwing anything out 
of her, and she thinks it a deadly sin to 
boast of her conquests. I at one time thought 
there was a penchant between her and Mr 
Lennox; but 1 must have been mistaken, 
for I understand she refused him. I can’t 
say I think much of the wife he has cho¬ 
sen.” _ 

** Well, but we must arrange how this ' 
business is to be conducted. We have abun¬ 
dance of beautiful walks; and you know 
we can propose that she should show us all 
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the fine views in the neighbourhood, and 
when once we get them fairly out, you can 
feel fatigued; and of course, like a loving 
husband, I must come home with you.” 

, “ And do you really think, Harry, that 
I shall consent to be cooped up with you in 
such beautiful weather ? I suppose I must 
just be sick or well as it suits your pur¬ 
pose ?” 

I hope,” said Sefton, that she will 
make some stay with us. Surely the Len¬ 
noxes won't claim her soon. I shall ride 
over to the Barracks to-morrow, and bring 
Willoughby back with me.” 

** I am quite sure, Harry,” said the wife, 
“ that you will let him discover our scheme.” 

Early the following morning, Sefton or¬ 
dered his horse, and proceeded to the Bar¬ 
racks. He found Willoughby at home, 
and-^ne, who accepted his invitation with 
evident pleasure; and ordering his steed, 
accompanied his friend to the Cottage. 

* There’s my uncle’s carriage,” said Ca- 
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theriite, as she was standing at the window, 
soon after their amvah 

p 

** Run, then, Harry,*^ said Mrs Sefton, 
and hand the ladies out/’ 

Sefton soon returned^ accompanied by 
Mrs Lennox and Ellinor. 

How do you do ?" said Mrs Sefton, as 
they entered; " I am happy to see you at 
the Cottage.” 

What a sweet spot you have got,” 
said Mrs Lennox, going towards the win¬ 
dow ; and what a pretty walk that is to 
the left ” 

“ We are very comfortable,” said Mrs 
Sefton, ** but, Miss Lennox,” she conti¬ 
nued, addressing Ellinor, when we have 
the pleasure of a longer visit from you, we 
must take you through all our walks. I dare 
say your cousin could escort you through 
them blindfold, particularly her favourite 
lime-walk; whenever 1 miss her, I am sure 
of finding her there.” 

“ It is only of late, I think,” said Elli- 
fior, astonished that Willoughby should 
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havQ discovered her cousin in this retreat, 
** that Miss Dundas has become so partial 
to rural walks and a rural life. I never 
heard she had any great love for them till 
now.” 

Oh, I beg your pardon,” said Mrs Sef- 
ton, who soon discovered her motive for 
this ill natured remark, ‘^ever since I knew 
Catherine—and our acquaintance is not of 
yesterday—she was partial to rural walks. 
Is it not so?” she continued, addressing 
Catherine. You know I used to say, you 
would be quite thrown away upon any one 
but a farmer; you positively must marry a 
squire who raises his own crops, and kills 
his own mutton.” 

Really,” said Catherine, laughing, I 
am much indebted to you for your good 
opinion of my taste.” 

^ GooA heavens!” exclaimed Mrs Len¬ 
nox, 1 would not marry an odious farmer, 
no, not for the world!” 

“ I suppose,” said Sefton,; you don’t 
relish the idea of killing your own mutton? 
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But,” he continued, addressing Ellinor, 
“ what say yoM to a squire? I think you 
would make a very pretty Lady Bounti¬ 
ful.” 

“ Oh, no,” she replied, in rather better 
humour at this compliment, ** no country 
bumpkin for me; and as I don’t pretend 
to be sentimental”—here she glanced at 
Catherine—I candidly confess the country 
has no charms for me; I have a soul above 
feeding chickens, and stuffing turkeys.” 

** But,” said Sefton, as I suppose you 
have not the same objection to eating them, 
I shall pull the bell and order luncheon-— 
You will require a glass or two of wine to 
enable you to get to the end of your cou¬ 
sin’s favourite lime-walk.” 

The luncheon having been ordered and 
partaken of, Mrs Sefton invited them to 
visit the garden; and this proposal having 
been acceded to, the party set out. When 
they reached the door, Ellinor, in the hope 
that he would offer her his arm, kept close 
to Willoughby; but Sefton, who saw the 
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manoeuvre, and determined to defeat it, 
coming up to Ellinor, exclaimed, “ I am 
resolved that no one shall point out to you 
all the beauties of our little retreat but ray- 
self, So, Willoughby,” he continued, you 
*may take charge of Miss Dundas, for I in¬ 
tend to be Miss Lennox’s cicerone;” and 
offering her his arm, which she was forced 
to accept, they followed the two matrons. 

Sefton having marched off with Ellinor, 
Willoughby fell to the lot of Catherine, an 
arrangement which did not seem to dis¬ 
please either party. 

“ Do you know,” said Clara, addressing 
Willoughby, " that I am not going home 
with mamma, hut am to stay here with my 
own aunt Catherine? Would you like if 
she was your aunt ?” 

“ Heaven forbid!” said Willoughby; 
“ no, no, Clara, I won’t have Miss Dun¬ 
das for my aunt.” 

Well, if you won’t have aunt Cathe¬ 
rine for your aunt,” said Clara, me won’t 
love you. I wish,” she added, taking hold 
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of Catherine’s hand, “ you were my mam¬ 
ma?” 

“ Clara,” said Catherine, colouring, “ you 
are a bad child if you don’t love your own 
mamma; and if you say so again, you shall 
no longer be my little girl.” 

“ But me will try and love mamma, if 
you will let me be your own little girl again,” 
said Clara, grasping the hand she held. 

“ Be a good child, then,” said Catherine, 
as they entered the garden. 

" Is this not a pretty spot ?” added she, 
leaving Willoughby, and going up to Mrs 
Lennox; “ 1 do love those old-fashioned 
gardens. I think, Ellen,” she continued, 
addressing Mrs Sefton, ** we must get Cap¬ 
tain Sefton to make a rustic seat on that 
beautiful rising ground. 1 really think this 
will supplant the lime-walk in my aifec- 
tions; 1 shall spend most of my mornings 
here.” 

" An excellent proposal,” said Mrs Sef¬ 
ton ; “ it will serve to keep these idlm out 
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of mischief; we shall set both Sefton and 
the Major to work to-morrow.” 

" The Major!” said Mrs Lennox, in 
some surprise—“is Major Willoughby stay¬ 
ing here at present ?” 

^ “ He is not only,” said Mrs Sefton, 
“ staying here at present, but I hope will 
be much with us while we remain in his 
neighbourhood. He is a most agreeable 
inmate, and 1 shall give him no peace till 
he promises to make the Cottage his head¬ 
quarters.” 

“ Ah,” said Mrs Lennox, giving her 
head a toss, and looking at Catherine, “ the 
riddle is read that makes Miss Dundas so 
partial to Duddingstone.” 

“ I am really very much obliged to you,” 
smd Mrs Sefton, making her a -mock curt¬ 
sey, “ for your compliment; but, as I think 
more of my own attractions than you seem 
inclined to do, I flatter myself I have some 
share in the visits of Miss Dundas to the 
Cottage.—Sefton,” cemtinued his lady, “ do 
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come here, and bring the Major with you, 
till I point out your work to-morrow.’* 

“ Upon my word, Ellen,” said Scfton, as 
he and Willoughby approached, you speak 
to your lord and master in a most command¬ 
ing tone.” 

“ So much the better,” said Mrs Sefton ; 
you men never behave half so w^ell as 
when under petticoat government ; but,” 
she continued, Miss Dundas has given it 
as her opinion, that you and the Major 
cannot employ your time to more advan¬ 
tage, than in constructing a rustic seat, to 
be placed on the summit of that little ri¬ 
sing, where we intend to sit with our work ; 
and should you conduct yourselves to our 
satisfaction, we may perhaps permit you to 
have the supreme felicity of sitting at our 
feet; but as we ladies like things done ra¬ 
pidly, you must begin immediately to col¬ 
lect materials.” 

“ What condescending creatures,” said 
Sefton, laughing, to permit us to sit at 
the feet of two such divinities !” 
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Is Major Willoughby staying here ?” 
asked Ellinor^ in great displeasure. 

“ He has that supreme felicity,” replied 
Sefton, with mock gravity. 

, Does he make a long stay ?” she re* 
joined. 

" Not above a month or*two,” said Sef- 
ion, carelessly; but he shan’t get away if 
I can keep him; in fact, we cannot do with¬ 
out him.” 

Kllinor’s jealousy increased tenfold on 
hearing this unwelcome intelligence. Jud¬ 
ging of Catherine by herself, she never doubt¬ 
ed but that she would give Willoughby 
every encouragement; and from their being 
thrown so constantly together, it would, she 
thought, be little less than a miracle if he 
were not caught. Her mortification at the 
bare idea of Catherine being one day Mrs 
W illoughby, put her in such Imd humour, 
and rendered her so disagreeable, that Scl- 
ton was rejoiced at hearing Mrs Lennox 
express a wish to return home; and soon 
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after the carriage was ordered, arfd the two 
pouting ladies were driven from the door. 

Mamma’s away! mamma’s away!” shout¬ 
ed the overjoyed Clara, jumping through 
the room, and clapping her hands in ecsta^ 
sy; “ mamma and aunt Ellinor are away, 
and nobody wiCli me, but my own dear, dear 
aunt Catherine.—Will mamma and aunt 
Ellinor ever come back ?” she anxiously in¬ 
quired at Sefton, who was much amused at 
.the joy she expressed at the departure of 
the ladies. 

If you wish them to come back, I am 
sure they will return,” he replied, laugh¬ 
ing. “ Shall I opeu the window and call 
them ?” 

“ No, no!” exclaimed Clara, terrified at 
this proposal; I don’t want them to come 
hack; me not want you to let mamma and 
aunt Ellinor ever come here any more.” 

What is that 1 hear you say, Clara ?’* 
said Catherine, gravely. 

Clara was silent, but, a few minutes after^ 
seating herself on Willoughby’s knee, she 
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. whispered, " Aunt Catherine is angry with 
me for not loving my mamma; but me 
can’t love her—Do you love her ?” * 

“ But you know,” said Willoughby. 
Avithout replying to her question, ‘‘ that you 
should do what your aunt desires you.” 

Well, but,” said Clara, “ me can’t 
help not loving mamma. You can’t love 
people that whip you, and arc so cross; now 
I love aunt Catherine, for she is never cross, 
and never whips me; hut aunt Ellinor is. 
bad, bad, and if 1 love mamma, because aunt 
Catherine bids me, I won’t love aunt Elli¬ 
nor.” 

“ I think,” whispered Mrs Sefton to Ca¬ 
therine, “ Mrs and Miss Lenno\ don’t 
stand very high in Clara’s good graces. Slu* 
is really a fine child.” 

“ She is so, indeed,” said Catherine : 
‘‘ but I don’t think it proper to encourage 
her to speak in that way of her mother.” 

You are perfectly right to check it.” 
said Mrs Sefton; though, between our- 
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selves, I am very much of Clara’s opinion in 
regard to your cousins.” 

“ No doubt they have their faults,” re¬ 
plied Catherine ; “ but they have also their 
good properties.—And you know, Ellen 
she added, smiling, “ you are very apt to 
condemn or approve at first sight. As yet 
you have seen too little of my cousins, to 
be able to form a correct estimate of their 
characters.” 

“ The little I have seen of them,” said 
Mrs Sefton, laughing, does not make me 
anxious to sec more; but stop—^yes, there 
is one 1 should like to see a great deal more 
of, and that is Mr Lennox.” 

“ Ah,” exclaimed Catherine, pleased at 
hearing Charles praised, “ I was sure you 
would like him ; he was always a great fa¬ 
vourite of mine.” 

Who is this that is such a favourite of 
yours. Miss Dundas ?” said Sefton, looking 
up from his book; while Willoughby, who 
had not heard Charles’s name, was listen¬ 
ing with such breathless attention to her 
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reply, as totally to forget to answer the hun- 
^^red and one questions with which Clara 
was teasing him. 

•• What is that to you ?” replied his lady; 
“ ’tis a pretty thing, indeed, that Catherine 
and I cannot have a quiet chat in a corner 
without being cross-questioned in this man¬ 
ner. Catherine, don’t you satisfy his cu¬ 
riosity.” 

“ I must confess,” he replied, ** I have 
some desire to know who the happy man 
is who stands so high in the opinion of your 
friend, whose animated expression, when 
praising him, first drew my attention to 
your tfite-a-tete.” 

‘‘ We beg, then,” said Mrs Sefton," that 
you will now favour us, by withdrawing 
your attention from us, for we don’t intend 
to tell you anything about the matter.” 

While this was going on, Willoughby, 
who was much vexed at not hearing who 
the person was that Catherine admired so 
much, hardly conscious of what he was do- 
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ing, very deliberately put Clara down off* 
his knee. 

* 

‘‘ Why you not let me sit on your knee ?” 
said Clara, in some surprise at finding her¬ 
self on her feet; ** arc you angry, too, with 
me, for not loving ray mamma ?” 

I thought,” said Willoughby in confu¬ 
sion, which did not escape the notice of the 
Seftons, “ that you wished to be down.” 

“ But me not want down,” said Clara; 
‘‘ take me up again.” 

Come to me, Clara,” said Catherine; 
•• lam afraid you are troublesome to Ma¬ 
jor Willoughby.” 

Bless me!” exclaimed Mrs Sefton, look¬ 
ing at her watch, if it is not half-past 
tour, and we are still in our morning dresses. 
’Tis time, Catherine, you were off* to your 
toilette, for we keep country hours here: 
Sefton gets quite outrageous if the dinner 
is not on the table to a moment; so if you 
don’t wish a scold, you had better make 
haste.” 

“ You will make your friend think me a 
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perfect savage, Ellen,” said Sefton, as the 
vl^ies were quitting the room. 

I dare say,” replied his wife gaily, “ she 
thinks better of you than you deserve.” 

" What a happy fellow you arc, Seftoiu” 
•said Willoughby with a sigh, in having 
such a wife. I almost begin to envy you.” 

** It would be a much wiser thing,” said 
Sefton laughing, “ if you followed my lead.'’ 

‘‘ Were I but sure,” replied Willough¬ 
by with a smile, of being equally for¬ 
tunate, I don’t know but that I might be 
tempted to take your advice.” 

Much as I think of my own little wife," 
said Sefton, “ I still believe there are some,'" 
he laid a particular emphasis upon tlie 
concluding monosyllable, " nay, many wo¬ 
men in the world, just as amiable, and who 
would suit you much better; but,” he add¬ 
ed with an arch smile, which brought the 
colour into Willoughby’s face, “ I must 
leave you to discover them, if you have not 
done so already. And now we must follow 
the example of the ladies, and adjourn to 
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our toilettes, else Kllen will turn the tables 
against us.” 

** Pray, who is late now ?” said Mrs Sef- 
toii, as the gentlemen entered the drawing¬ 
room long beyond the dinner hour. " Ca¬ 
therine and I have been sitting here in 
state by ourselves for more than an hour,^ 
while you two were staring your mirrors 
out of countenance—Are you not ashamed 
of yourselves ?—But do your duty,. Sefton, 
and lead Miss Diindas down stairs.” 

Nothing particular passed during din¬ 
ner, and after sitting a moderate time at 
table, the ladies adjourned to the drawing¬ 
room ; and Mrs Sefton, anxious to learn 
Catherine’s opinion of her husband, went 
direct to the point, by saying, ‘‘ Come, now, 
do tell me bow you like Sefton—is he not 
a delightful creature ? He admires you ex¬ 
ceedingly ; but don’t think I say this to ex¬ 
tort your praises, though I must confess it 
does look a little like bribery.” 

“ I assure you I don’t require to be flat¬ 
tered into approving of your choice; I am 
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quite cbarmcd with his open and candid 
character, and then his good-humour is so 
uhfailing, and his laugh so joyous—I do 
love to hear him laugh, particularly when it 
is not at my expense.” 

, “ I am so happy you like him,” replied 

the gratified wife; indeed, it would have 
half broken my heart if you had not; he is 
the best husband in the world. Now don’t 
smile, and fancy 1 will change my tone by 
and by ; for when a husband and wife con¬ 
tinue to be pleased with each other after 
the lapse of a year, they have a good right 
to believe that their happiness rests on a 
solid foundation. But, as 1 live, there they 
come already!—Fray, my good friends, 
what brings you up stairs so soon ? Cathe¬ 
rine and I had made ourselves sure of an¬ 
other hour of agreeable chit-chat.” 

“ I think, Willoughby,” said Sefton, 
“ since our attentions have met with such 
a cool reception, we had better return 
whence we came ?” 

“ You may do as you wish,” replied 

() 2 
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Willoughby, seating himself beside Cathe¬ 
rine, ‘‘ but I am too much pleased with my^ 
present situation to resign it.” 

Mrs Sefton now seated herself at the 
piano-forte, and Sefton insisted on accom¬ 
panying her on the flute, and turning hi§ 
back on the lovers, he blew away like a 
liero. Mrs Sefton at last seeing him quite 
exhausted, insisted on attacking him at 
chess, and begged Catherine to take her 
place at the instrument, who, quite uncon¬ 
scious of the plot, continued to converse 
and play alternately; and the evening pass¬ 
ed so pleasantly away, no one was aware of 
the rapid flight of time : great therefore was 
Catherine’s surprise on reaching her apart¬ 
ment, to find the hand of her watch point¬ 
ing to the late, or rather early hour of one 
o’clock. 
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CHAPTER XXII, 


Armado. Boy^ what sign is it when a man of great 
spirit grows melancholy ? 

Moth, A great sign, sir, that he will look sad. 

Lovos Labour Lost. 


“ Really, ladies,” said Captain Seftoii, 
next morning, you ought to be ashamed 
of such late hours. We ought to have had 
breakfast long since.—Miss Dundas, you 
are in a fair way of losing your character 
for early rising.” 

“ Nay,” replied Catherine, ‘‘ if you keep 
such fashionable hours at night, you can 
scarcely expect us to rise with the lark in 
the morning.” 

“ Willoughby and I are quite vain of 
our exploits. Do you know, we were out 
by the break of day, and the seat is nearly 
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. completed ? Do come and look at it.—We 
shall require your services of interpreter/' , 
continued he, addressing Catherine, for 
the old gardener speaks the broadest Scotch 
1 ever heard. I cannot comprehend above 
one word out of ten.” « 

‘‘ I am infinitely flattered by the compli¬ 
ment,” replied Catherine, with much gra¬ 
vity. 

‘‘ Nay,” said Sefton, “ I don’t mean to 
accuse you of talking the Scotch language; 
but you cannot deny that you understand 
it?” 

“ To that, I believe, I must plead guilty : 
but shall we go now ? Here is poor Clara 
all impatience for a race in the garden.” 

** Here, my good friend,” said Sefton, 
addressing the old gardener, “ we have 
brought the ladies to admire the rustic seat 
we have been constructing for them.” 

‘‘ I reckon,” replied John, they’ll be 
your twa marrows; and real bonny they 
are, and that’s a braw lassie wi’ them.” 

“ What does he mean by marrows ?” 
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asked Sefton; but Catberitie, affecting not ^ 
to hear him, addressed John, “ This seat 
^ally does great credit to your taste. The 
rustic work is very pretty ; you must have 
laboured very hard to get it done so soon.” 

, It’s no sae taiglesome either, when ane 
sets about it heartily. 1 was just telling 
your gudeman there,” pointing to Wil¬ 
loughby, “ that I made no long ago a whole 
summer-house o’ this kind o’ wark; but I 
dinna think he kent very weel what I was 
saying. He’s a Southron by his tongue; 
but I’m thinking your leddyship was born 
on the north side o’ the Tweed ?” 

You are quite right,” replied Cathe¬ 
rine, in some confusion, and not daring to 
lift her eyes, as Willoughby was standing 
close to her, who, she feared, understood 
what the old man was saying. 

“ Weel, now,” answered John, leaning 
on his spade, and putting on a most saga¬ 
cious air, you see there’s nae cheating a 
Scotchman. I thought ye hadna the look 
o’ a Southron—no that I hae ought to say 
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against them—but ye ken folks aye like 
their ain country best; and it’s right i^ 
should be sac.—I dare say now,” he con¬ 
tinued, addressing Willoughby, “ you’ll no 
like your Icddy’s country sac weel as your 
ain ? it canna be expected that ye should.” 

Willoughby, who, as Catherine surmised, 
knew enough of the Scotch language to 
enable him to make out the meaning of 
John’s remarks, glanced towards her, to see 
liow she was taking the affair, and just 
caught a glimpse of a glowing cheek, when 
she hastily turned away, on pretence of 
showing Clara a bird’s nest in the hedge. 
The Seftons, who observed Catherine’s con¬ 
fusion, and suspected the occasion of it, 
were delighted with her evident emotion, 
which they thought proved that Willough¬ 
by was not indifferent to her, and they con¬ 
siderately walked off to another part of the 
garden, and left the lovers to their own 
meditations. 

It was long since Willoughby had dis-* 
covered that his happiness depended on a 
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union with Catherine; but as it is a cha¬ 
racteristic of true passion to exalt the ob¬ 
ject of it, he scarcely dared to hope that he 
had made an interest in her heart. At 
times, he flattered himself that he was not 
. indifferent to her—^he had seen with trans¬ 
port the pleasure she seemed to take in 
conversing with him, and he observed with 
delight that her favourite line of reading 
seemed to be works on military affairs, and 
that her eyes sparkled on hearing any trait 
related which raised the character of the 
British soldier. But these bright hopes 
were sometimes obscured, and he would fear 
that even her cheerfulness betokened an 
untouched heart. But that, again, might 
be occasioned by her being ignorant that 
her happiness was in the keeping of an¬ 
other. Agitated thus by contending hopes 
and fears, ^Villoughby, afraid by precipi¬ 
tance to ruin his cause, refrained from de¬ 
claring that devoted attacliment, which he 
felt would make or mar the happiness of his 
life. 
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* My dear Ellen,” said Catherine, " I 
have just received a note from Lady Len¬ 
nox, and she seems so anxious for my return 
home, that, much as I regret to leave you, 
I fear I must go to-morrow.” 

** I do not know,” answered Mrs Sefton, 
“ how I can prevail on myself to part with 
.you. What will Sefton say? and what 
will Willoughby do ? Only "think, Harry,’* 
she continued, as Sefton joined them, Ca¬ 
therine leaves us to-morrow, and I am ready 
to die of grief.” 

“ Indeed,” replied Sefton, I fear this 
elopement will be attended with very disas¬ 
trous consequences. If you persist in such 
cruelty, you must not be surprised if you 
hear of a certain person being found drown¬ 
ed in the loch, or dangling on one of your 
favourite lime-trees.” 

“ I trust, good people,” said Catherine, 
blushing, and attempting to laugh, that 
you will all be enabled to moderate your 
transports, and that the serious consequent 
ces you apprehend may be averted.” And 
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snatching up her work, she hastily quitted 
the room. 

What the deuce can Willoughby be 
about ?” said Sefton; ** I thought he would 
have declared himself long ago. Their court- 
'ship seems likely to last as long as the Loves 
of Hilpa and Shilpa. I must think of some 
plan to bring this affair to an end.” 

“ I entreat, Harry, you will not inter¬ 
fere ; I am sure Catherine would never for¬ 
give you. I like Willoughby all the better 
for his diffidence; he knows a woman such 
as Catherine Dundas will not be easily 
won. I am not so sure of her sentiments 
as to advise him to try his fate at present.” 

“ For all that,” replied Sefton, ** I am 
very much inclined to have the matter set¬ 
tled one way or another before she leaves 
us.” 

The entrance of Willoughby and Clara 
interrupted their tete-k-tete. 

I wish, Willoughby,” exclaimed Sef¬ 
ton, that you would help me to bring my 
wife’s good-humour back again.” 
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It is not often that Mrs Seftoii’s spirits 
are discomposed—^pray, may I ask what has^ 
happened ?” 

•• Enough, in all conscience,” replied Mrs 
Sefton; Miss Dundas leaves us to-mor¬ 
row, and I am in very bad humour at being 
obliged to part with her.” 

** I am grieved,—I mean surprised, to find 
we are to lose the pleasure of Miss Dun- 
das’s society,” replied Willoughby, who, by 
way of hiding his confusion and concern, 
pretended to be engrossed by Clara’s prattle. 

** I wish,” said he, “ that you would come 
and live with me, and be my little girl; I 
would buy you a beautiful hobbyhorse, and 
you wwld have such delightful rides on 
it!” 

" But I can’t,” said Clara, “ for I am 
aunt Catherine’s little girl, unless you let 
aunt come too—Will you let her come and 
Hve with you ?” 

I am afraid,” said Willoughby, “ that 
aunt Catherine would rather go back to 
Hope Street.” 
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** No, no,"’ exclaimed Clara, she does 
not like to go back to Hope Street; and I 
do not like to go to mafnma, for she whips 
me, and aunt Ellinor scolds me. Aunt 
Catherine never scolds me; but when she 
'’is angry with me, she says, * You shall no 
longer be my little girland then I kiss 
my hand, and promise to be a very good 
child, and then she is friends with me; but 
if aunt Catherine comes to stay with you, 
/ will you let me have the hobbyhorse ?” 

Assuredly,” he replied. 

No sooner had Catherine entered the 
room, than Clara ran up to her, saying, 
‘‘ Aunt Catherine, we are not going to ugly 
Hope Street.” 

Where arc we going then ?” said Ca¬ 
therine, smiling. 

Major Willoughby wants you and me 
to go and stay with him ;—witl you go, 
aunt ?—JDo go, aunt, for Major Willough*' 
by can’t buy the hobbyhorse till yi>u and me 
go to stay with him.” 

You know, my dear,” said Catheriiftr 
that mamma expects us home in a day or. 
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two; you would not like to leave your own 
mamma ?” 

But I would, though/’ cried Clara; I 
only want to stay with you and- 

" Clara,” said Catherine firmly, if you 
are not quiet this moment, I shall send you 
from the room.” 

Clara, knowing that Catherine never 
threatened what she did not mean to per¬ 
form, teased her no more, but left her, and 
returned to the Major, while Catherine 
took out her work. 

** Take me up,” said Clara; I don’t 
think,” she continued, putting her little 
rosy mouth close to his ear—“ I don’t think 
aunt Catherine likes to come and stay with 
you.” 

** That is just what I am afraid of,” said 
Willoughby in a whisper, but which, how¬ 
ever, reached the ear of Catherine; who, 
hardly conscious of what she was about, ap¬ 
peared so ill at ease, that Mrs Sefton pro¬ 
posed a short walk, and, accompanied by 
Citherine, strolled out on the lawn. 
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** Your friend Clara,” said Mrs Seftoni 

played you a pretty trick just now; I 
sure yq^, you blushed most becomingly, and 
I cxpecjfcd nothing less than that the Ma- 
jor would instantly have seconded the pro¬ 
posal.” 

“ I never in my life felt so awkward,” 
said Catherine; and I know she won’t let 
the subject rest, so 1 must fall on some plan 
- to keep her quiet;—but here she comes.” 

Clara entered. 

Clara,” Catherine began, you must 
promise me not to tease Major Willoughby 
any more about the hobbyhorse, and if you 
are a good girl, when we go home I shall 
buy you a new book, or a pretty doll, or 
anything you like best.” 

Can’t you buy me a hobbyhorse ?” said 
Clara, looking up in her face. . 

** No, my dear, a hobbyhorse h only for 
boys.” 

Clara gave a sigh at finding she must re¬ 
linquish this much-coveted playlliing. 

Are yof angry with me, aunt ?” said 
Clara. * 
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** Not now, my dear,” replied Catherine, 

' kissing her forehead. 

" And am I your own little girl j^gain ?” 

‘‘ Yes, yes.” 

Well, then, I will never, never telK 
Major Willoughby about the hobbyhorse 
any more.” 

This promise in some degree relieved 
Catherine’s fears, and by the time the gen¬ 
tlemen joined them, she had resumed her 
usual composure. 

. The evening passed away heavily; every 
one appeared too much engrossed with their 
own private reflections, to tliink of contri¬ 
buting to the general amusement; and, foi 
the first time, this little knot of friends re¬ 
joiced when the hour of separation arrived. 

A thousand times did Willougliby exe¬ 
crate his folly in delaying to ascertain his 
fete, and fervently did he wish for morning, 
in the .hope that Catlierine might take her 
usual walk before breakfast; but “ mortal 
man is doom’d to sorrow,” Catherine did 
not walk, nor w^as she left a itoment alon^* 
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during the few hours she yet remained; 
and, with a most dolorous air, AVilloughby' 
handed her into the carriage, watched it 
out of ^ht, and then returned to the Bar- 
^aobefTOily convinced of the dangers of de¬ 
lay, and the evils of procrastination. 

Nothing could exceed the cordiality with 
which Sir Thomas and Lady Lennox wel¬ 
comed Catherine on her return. Lady Len¬ 
nox had been quite in despair, for want of 
some one to add up her accounts—Sir Tho¬ 
mas missed sadly his antagonist at back¬ 
gammon—and Charles, disgusted with a 
wife who was always silly, and often pee¬ 
vish, rejoiced at length to have recovered a 
rational companion. Even Mrs Lennox 
relaxed somewhat of the usual frigidity of 
her manner, as she also had missed that for¬ 
bearing mildness w^hich smoothed down as¬ 
perities, and restored the harmony, too of¬ 
ten broken by the jarring tempers of the 
family. Ellinor alone gave Cathddm a 
cold reception; and what coquette is tliSte*' 
who will not pardon and sympathise with 
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EUinor ? Spencer was on the reserve^—Wil¬ 
loughby had called only once during Ca¬ 
therine’s absence—^Brooke was off to Eng- 
land« and Ashley was—only a coifaet. Suf¬ 
fering under such accumulated injunee»^ 
attributing the desertion of Willoughby to 
the arts of her cousin, can we wonder that 
she received her with a coldness which sen¬ 
sibly wounded Catherine, who, more than 
ever alive to the discomforts of her present 
abode, sighed for the peace and tranquillity 
of the loved Villa at Duddingstone. 
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